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LAUREL-CROWNED AMONG 
HER PEERS. 
THER oases there are than cooling springs 
and overshadowing palms. Fair, sweet, 
and full of refreshment are those pleasant halt- 
jng-places in the world’s history of life and let- 
ters where we find chronicled the upspringing 
and development of eager, earnest, and richly 
endowed womanhood—characters whom obsta- 
cles failed to affright, who, through indomitable 
perseverance and keen perceptions, fulfilled all 
possibilities of success for themselves, and no less 
outlining the same broad venture for natures 
akin to thetr own. 
Bologna, that ancient city of the Apennines, 
whose boatmen guide 
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familiar guest at her father’s, and through his 
kindness became an apt and thorough pupil in 
the Latin tongue, even writing and speaking it 
with the utmost ease while yet in her early teens. 


“The young girl’s scholarship interested other ed- 


ucated minds, and through their influence oppor- 
tunity was secured to her for broader culture ; 
other fields were opened, and in a surprising:y 
brief period she mastered tasks given her in logic, 
metaphysics, and natural philosophy, and with 
singular penetration and breadth of comprehen- | 
sion distanced her learned advisers. It is writ- 
ten of her that at this time ‘‘ the faculty of the 


| 
| 


institutions of Bologna were outstripped by this 


rapidly developing feminine mind.” Very natu- 
rally, those most intimate with her marvelous 


} 


progress expressed a desire for a public display 
of her powers, and the young maiden consented 
to be catechised by the most eminent scholars 
of the day, To the most perplexing and intri- 
cate questions, only the clearest replies were giv- 
en; nothing could daunt or confuse her. This 
record seems the more remarkable since her won- 
derful acquirements and elegance of expression 
were overshadowed by an unusual degree of 

maiden modesty, and*it was only to gratify her 





and noble of the land assembled. It is cordially 
conceded that the triumph was all her own: 
‘**such fluency and elegance of Latin speech” 
had seldom been heard, and with unstinted cor 


| diality the great and the learned showered upou 


the youthful scholar applause and admiration. 
In those days no one could be deemed ‘‘ truly 
learned” without the degree of ‘* Doctor,” and 


| once again she entered the lists, appearing before 


proud instructors that she yielded personal feel- | 


| ing, allowing still another “day to be appointed 


when she ‘‘ should meet and hold dispute on ab- 
struse ther -s with the wisest of the land.” ‘The 
palace of Anziani flung open its doors, and to 
witness this singular contest crowds of the wise 


the College of Philosophy to astonish anew the 
listening crowd. Ladies of rank honored them- 
selves in attending her, manifesting the truest 
respect and sympathy by floral offerings and 
words of kindness. In the name of the faculty 
a silver crown was bestowed, and investing this 
young woman, now scarcely twenty-one, witli 





their ‘ burdened craft 
along rivers watering its 
fertile soil, whose mer- 
chants were princes in 
their department, has for 
centuries held precious 
other wealth than that 
begotten of trade or com- 
merce. The university 
of the.city, said to have 
been founded early in the 
fifth century by Theodo- 
sius, and later to have 
been restored by the 
beneficence of Charle- 
magne, a spot for cen- 
turies the home of the 
greatest among learned 
men, has this crowning 
glory, that within its 
walls women too could 
compete for. prizes, and 
even became lecturers 
and teachers, 

Galvani, eminent 
through his discovery m 
of that branch of science AAA , 
bearing his name, was NT 
during the latter part of 
the last century a famous 
inedical lecturer there. hi mM 
Mezzofanti, that wonder- a i 
ful genius, concerning Mm 
whom Byron said that 
**he should have existed 
at the time of the ‘Tower 
of Babel as universal in- 
terpreter,” was also not 
many years ago a mem- 
ber of its renowned fac- 
ulty. It was no marvel 
that to him should be of- 
fered ‘‘ the Greek chair,” 





speak fluently eighteen 
languages and twenty- 
two different dialects of 
Europe. 

But it is not of them 
or their learned brethren 
of whom we would now 
speak, except. to show 
how grandly woman 
could also in that charm- 
ed circle of intellectual 
strength stand forth with 
acknowledged power as 
one among her peers. 

Here in the fourteenth 
century, Novella. d’An- 
drea, ‘‘ through well-ac- 
credited fame,”. received 
an appointment as teach- 
er and expounder of 
canon law; and, later, 
Clotilde Tambroni, - an 
Italian linguist, was elect- 
ed Professor of Greek, a 
language as familiar to 
her from infancy as. her 
native tongue, 

But there is another 
record. Laura Bassi, 
born at Bologna in 1711, 
while yet a child devel- 





as to attract the atten- 
tion of a learned man, a 
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the gown, as the ensign 
of her degree, Dr. Baz- 
zani offered an address 
in Latin, to which she 
made immediate and 
elegant extemporaneous 
reply in the same tongue. 
A dinner was given in 
her honor, ‘‘ where learn- 
ed men plied her with 
subtile questions,” try- 
ing in vain ‘‘ to cover her 
rare wit.” With match- 
less grace she answered 
every query, her acquire- 
ments and womanly tact 
being equal to every 
emergency. After this, 
honors were literally 
heaped upon her: from 
her native city she re- 
ceived a pension en- 
abling her to give her- 
self wholly to study. 

Society, too, laid claim 
to the maiden genius, 
and in select assemblies 
of cultivated men and 
women she found relief 
from the severity of a 
student’s life. 

‘**The head had been 
satisfied,” and now the 
heart of the woman re- 
ceived its measure of 
completeness. With Dr. 
Veratti, whom she soon 
married, Laura Bassi re- 
alized the sweetness and 
beauty of a perfect life. 
Many children were born 
to them, to all of whom 
she gave che love and at- 
tention of a true mother; 
so methodical was she in 
all her ways, that never 
did household and ma- 
ternal cares interfere 
with the progress and 
enjoyment of her schol- 
arly labors. She was as 
noted for hospitality as 
for learning ; her home 
was the abode of domes- 
tic comfort and calm 
content ; an all-pervad- 
ing motherliness directed 
every interior arrange- 
ment, while with refine- 
ment and rare persisten- 
cy she kept pace with the 
learning of the times, and 
it was publicly conceded 
that not a man in the 
university could read 
and speculate so largely 
as this domestic woman. 
Her experiments in nat- 
ural philosophy and trea- 
tises on logical subjects 
were wonderful, and for 
nearly thirty years she 
carried on in her own 
house a course of experi- 
mental philosophy, when 
finally the Senate elected 
her to lecture publicly on 
the subject in the univer- 
sity as professor. They 
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were given in Latin. It is a matter of deep re- 
gret, since, if she had used Italian, her works 
and labors would have been more widely known ; 
as it is, they seem ‘‘buried in classic dust.” 
Extreme modesty and simplicity characterized 
Madame Veratti, sometimes reaching a degree 
of shyness almost painful to witness ; but, when 
deeply engrossed, unveiling the intricacies of an 
abstruse theme, all ea reserve was, as it 
were, lost; she lived then only in her subject, 
and alike charming were her enthusiasm and her 
erudition, 

Her memory was great, her understanding 
strong; witty she was in conversation, quick in 
repartee, yet never forgetting that sweetest, fair- 
est attribute of woman, “‘ to weep with those that 
weep.” She died in 1778. Great honor and 
respect were shown at her burial ; the ‘* Doctor’s 
gown” was her shroud, and over the somewhat 
silvered hair was reverently laid the laurel wreath 
of silver. The ladies of her native city honored 
themselves in the erection of a monument; but 
to the women of all time nothing can so memo- 
rialize her worth as her rare’ combination of 
learning and housewifely habits, her cordial hos- 
pitalities, and the deep motherliness of her great 
nature, 
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WOMEN IN MARRIAGE. 


NE of the most singular facts of the 
present day is that so many of the 
mutterings against the existing conditions 
of marriage should proceed from women. 
' Not that, looking from some points of view, 
there is not much reason for the mutterings, 
nor that women are not those who chiefly 
feel the yoke of the system; but the situa- 
tion of women would be so infinitely worse 
without it that it is impossible to justify 
their short-sightedness and wrong-headed- 
ness in crying out against the whole system, 
when it is their sole protection, instead of 
against the folly or the barbarity of certain 
features of it that might be modified or ab- 
rogated. 

Speaking historically and accurately, the 
original condition of woman was that of a 
slave. If she is a slave still—for marriage, 
says JOHN Stuart MILL, “is the only actual 
bondage known to our laws; there remain 
no legal slaves except the mistress of every 
house”—and if she will always be a slave 
‘until dhe is made as much an integer of so- 
ciety as man, and his equal before justice 
and equity, yet her chains have been gilded 
into such pretty jewelry that she is not al- 
ways aware of them. In the beginning, 
when life was a state of much the same 
daily warfare and prey as it is now with 
the beasts of the jungle, her comparative 
beauty, her weakness and tenderness, caused 
her always to be either the thing in dispute 
or one of the rewards of the struggle. At 
first never safe, she subsequently may have 
been made prize of more regularly as a mark 
of prowess, but later as an acquisition of 
booty, with implements of strife, with cat- 

le, and with treasure. Astonishing as it 





sounds, nevertheless a great progress was 
made when she became an object of sale, in- 
asmuch as sale is nobler than rapine. But 
even then her condition was only less de- 
plorable than her previous one had been. 
She was the property of an owner, liable to 
barter, to blows, with no rights in herself or 
in her children—with nothing in the world 
but the poor breath she drew, nor even that 
should she offend her lord! What nobility 
in her at last became apparent, and induced 
her master to legalize her as a fixed and sin- 
gle wife with certain small rights of her 
own, it would take time to consider. One 
might say, indeed, that it was some nobility 
in him, with increasing refinements graft- 
ed on his nature, the sons nobler for the 
sorrows of the mothers, that had made it 
possible for him to experience a lasting af- 
fection for one woman; but it is more like- 
ly that affection for his offspring, and civil 
considerations of heirship widely recognized, 
rather impelled him to this action, Certain 
it is that it was the slow work of ages, and 
that it came out of the loftier and less lux- 
urious races, while that it is not yet an al- 
together perfect relation is due to the fact 
that it is a thing of growth under gift and 
sufferance rather than of absolute and com- 
plete creation. 

Nobody claims that women should be su- 
pernally happy in the present state of mar- 
riage. All that is claimed is that it is the 
best thing she has yet enjoyed; and it is 
hard to see how it can be very greatly im- 
proved to her advantage at this period, or 
until both man and woman have themselves 
improved. For our own part—though, if it 
be the case, it does not militate against her 
right to happiness that we know of—we 
leave it for others to assert that women on 
the average are altogether the intellectual 
equals of men. But we do assert that they 
are capable of developing into equals, and 
we hold that it is the fault of men that they 
are not already so. Still, that is perhaps 
in the line of necessity, for the physically 
stronger, being the first to get the upper 
hand, will naturally secure the greater ad- 
vantages to themselves, and they have con- 
ceded too much for us to grumble that they 
have not given the whole. When women 
have had the intellectual training and ed- 
ucation for generations that men have en- 
joyed, so that if education itself does not be- 
come instinct, the habits of education do— 
when they have had for such time the same 
freedom, the friction, and the scope, such an 
idea will no longer be a matter of question ; 
there will then be undoubted equality, but 
it will be the equality in which one star dif- 
fers from another, one flower from another, 
each after its kind correspondingly near 
perfection. From the marriages of that era 
a race must doubtiess succeed to which in 
powers of mind the present r will be 
scarcely more than pigmies; and in those 
marriages it is not to be supposed that the 
wife will have any further cause for un- 
happiness than the husband has. But that 
is something in the exceedingly remote fu- 
ture, and we can only hope slowly to lead 
up to it by fighting within the union, so to 
say, not by putting ourselves outside of 
the present convention and compact, but 
keeping one hand closely grasped over what 
we have attained, and stretching up the 
other hand for more, 

But if husbands do not feel the galling 
of the yoke as wives do, we may, notwith- 
standing, assume that they are sensible of 
its burdens and restraints; yet it is not 
from the husbands that complaint regard- 
ing marriage comes, but from those who 
owe to it all the safety and honor that they 
possess. Let women bethink themselves. 
Suppose for a moment that legal marriage 

“had ceased in society, what would be the 
ultimate result? Human nature would re- 
main the same, whatever laws it was under. 
Passions and appetites would be the same, 
the great drama of love would still go on, 
the race would still continue, and children 
would be born, What would become of the 
children? In some cases, of course, pater- 
nal feeling would appear and maintain it- 
self; but in others it is possible that the in- 
difference to offspring common to the male 
animal in a state of nature, with few excep- 
tions, would supervene; in still others the 
father, being free to choose, and finding one 
inclination stronger than another, would 
tire of the sick or fading or uncongenial 
mother, and at sight of a rosy face or a 
pretty way be off to fresh fields and past- 
ures new. All this would happen, whether 
it received any complication or not from 
the mother’s variety of choice, if of fickle 
or capricious nature; and we should soon, 
theu, have a generation of children depend- 
ing chiefly upon their mothers for support, 
and women would find themselves with bur- 
dens far heavier than they ever dream of 
bearing now; for the mother’s instinct is 
something that in all nature is not known 
to fail except where bitter poverty and bit- 
ter shame produce instant infanticide. But 
it is seldom that mothers can rear children 





and support them too. The natural con- 
sequence of their being obliged to do so 
would be either a depopulation of the earth 
through infanticide, if the mother instinct 
did fail, or else the succession of a tribe of 
mothers bowed to the earth with hard labor 
and want and care, forgetting their own 
graces, and having no time to impart any 
thing of the sort to those who would be 
growing up paupers, predatory, unlearned, 
and in scarcely more than a second gen- 
eration relapsing toward barbarism. We 
can not see, in all reason and fairness, that 
if marriage were seriously interfered with 
there could be any other consummation of 
events than this. The necessary end for 
woman would be a return to the state of 
savage nature; and the thing would work 
like a two-edged blade, for what woman is, 
her children, more or less, must be also; and 
where she goés, in this view, sooner or later, 
but inevitably, man himself must follow. 

None, then, can be more blind than those 
women who lift their voices in rebellion 
against marriage, when this is the only pos- 
sible result of the rebellion; and few can 
be more blameworthy than those who listen 
to them without censure. If the institution 
as it stands to-day is any where found not 
to meet just and equitable demands, reason- 
able and gentle effort can not fail to make 
it do so—for men are not tyrants, but friends 
and lovers—and it can only be by quiet and 
pleasant persistency that it has attained its 
present status. Let women, then, beware 
how, joining in the clamor against it, they 
walk in such a suicidal path as we have 
pointed out. Let them beware of all the 
enticing and insidious ways that conduct 
them toward that path; and let them hold 
marriage, with what faults it has and what 
reforms it needs, as something too holy to 
be meddled with irreverently, and the only 
shield between them and a horror of great 
darkness. 








WORKS OF SUPEREROGATION. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HERE is something quite pathetic in 
the endeavors of good men to set them- 
selves right with women. I have in my day 
done my full share of rebuke and chasten- 
ing, and may therefore perhaps claim par- 
don if in the present case I lean too far to 
mercy’s side, Nor would I say a word to 
palliate the crime of willful coarseness or of 
culpable brutality in any man. But there 
are many men, good and well-meaning, oc- 
cupied with their business, loving and be- 
loved in their families, more or less torment- 
ed both by business and families; men who 
have not much cultivated their instincts for 
peace and domesticity and social life, who 
yet have all pure and peaceful instincts; 
who always ring clear and true when they 
are struck, but are not given to chiming of 
their own accord; whom in their troubles 
one would be glad to comfort as his moth- 
er comforteth, and whose touching little 
olive-branches of conciliation one longs to 
meet with the assurance that there is and 
has been with them never any war at all. 
These men seem sometimes to be a little 
double-minded, but they are not really so. 
It is only their honest and instinctive desire 
to “put the best foot forward.” All their 
little subterfuges have an infantine trans- 
parence. If such a man is talking to an un- 
questionably pretty woman, he will describe 
to her the elegant dinner of multifarious 
French courses which he has eaten in a 
company of distinguished gentlemen, and 
will add, with a rueful and real honesty, 
that he would much more have enjoyed a 
plate of baked beans, with a few handsome 
women around, than all this monotonous 
and distinguished trash. By-and-by, when 
he is in the presence of a plain woman, will 
he pursue the same line of talk? Not he, 
sweet soul! He will somehow find it ap- 
propriate to declare, with an almost defiant 
enthusiasm, that a woman with brains can 
not be plain. And if on this account you 
brand him as a gay deceiver and a Mr. Fa- 
cing-both-ways, you are but an unjust judge 
of character. For sex is stronger than ei- 
ther beauty or brains. Man turns to woman 
as the sunflower to the sun. If she is beau- 
tiful, he thinks it is because she is beautiful, 
and so it is; if she is bright, he thinks it is 
because she is bright, and so it is; but, more 
than either, it is because she is a woman. 
The same degree of cleverness and good 
looks in a man would not give him the same 
degree of pleasure. The man he would pass 
without a thought, or tolerate with an in- 
ward yawn, while the woman gives him both 
solace and stimulus, If he would only be 
content with facts, and not-rush on to phi- 
losophize upon them, he would never be 
found out. But it is women only who are 
content to be. Men are ambitious to know; 
and in the twinkling of an eye we are forced 
to come up to the defense of the handsome 
women, and to maintain that they shall not 
be despoiled of intellect because their noses 
are straight and their mouths arched and 





their colors clear, nor shall the mind be al- 
ways brought to bear unfavorably upon con- 
tour and complexion. But the dispute is 
and always must be merely superficial, ver- 
bal, inconelusive. The man is attracted, re- 
pelled, by he knows not what. He thinks 
it is because she is strong-minded that he 
likes not the woman; but at the feet of a 
stronger mind than hers he sits, tame, sub- 
dued, entranced, hugging his chains. Or he 
pronounces her ugly, and goes straightway 
and falls hopelessly in love with a woman 
who has no form nor comeliness, but who 
seems to him chief among ten thousand and 
altogether lovely. This is all right and nat- 
ural, It needs neither palliation nor ex- 
planation. It is only when the perhaps 
stronger, but more simple, straightforward, 
and savage mind of the man attempts to 
elucidate to the subtle, penetrating, divin- 
ing mind of the woman, that he covers 
himself with confusion as with a garment. 
“Simple and savage soul”—thus mentally 
apostrophizes the all-tolerating, all-benevo- 
lent womanly heart of the universe—“sim- 
ple and savage soul, be at peace. You love, 
and you love not. Rest content with that, 
and do not entangle yourself with explana- 
tions, which are neither necessary nor pos- 
sible. Though your arms had the number 
and length and strength of the hugest cut- 
tle-fish ever devised by the imagination of 
science or VICTOR HuGo, they could not 
clasp and close in all the facts which make 
up your fascination, or which account for 
your unaccountable repulsion, Submit your- 
self without question to the goodness, grace, 
and graciousness that rule you; but the mo- 
ment you fall into your easily besetting sin 
of expounding, a thousand spears of logic 
are ready to prick your swelling little falla- 
cies into collapse and nothingness. Walk 
up and down unfearing in the paths of per- 
centage and politics and Louisiana, where 
facts have been long awaiting your dis- 
covery, but leave the discovery and disposi- 
tion of yourself to a finer eye and a subtler 
sense than Heaven has seen fit to endow 
you wherewithal, 

Seeing the happy mother in the midst of 
healthy, rollicking life, the domestic and 
affectionate man is moved to tuneful enjoy- 
ment; but not for that does he condemn 
the woman who careth not for the things 
of the world, how she may please her hus- 
band, but sets her soul upon music, or let- 
ters, or the drama, or the easel, Under her 
influence, possibly with a vague memory of 
some unwonted home turbulence or family 
anxiety, this Plesiosaurus of conciliation 
forgets the innocence and rosy glee of the 
crowded fireside he has just been singing, 
and wonders how a woman can ever be 
tempted to forego her independence, her 
ease and freedom, for the unceasing care 
and watch and work of marriage; and he is 
perfectly sincere. He has not the smallest 
design vf dealing falsely. He has no no- 
tion of saying one thing to one woman and 
another to the next. He simply worships 
the moon’s side that is turned toward him. 
He never seems to comprehend that life 
does not come according to a Whereas and 
Be it Resolved; that neither the woman 
who marries, nor the woman who acts, nor 
the woman who paints, or carves, or writes, 
does it by reason or resolution. Thus life 
falls out—which is the gist of what can be 
said about it. Miranda never bought or 
traced a map of the world, and then put on 
rubbers and water-proof that she might 
start out and track and trap Adolphus; but 
as she flung open her sash one morning to 
let in the light and breath of roses, lo! 
Adolphus stood waiting at the garden 
gate. And if she never let him go, or if he 
sailed sorrowfully across the seas to his 
distant grave and left her in “maiden wid- 
owhood to weep,” or if some barrier, invisi- 
ble but invincible, stood between, or, worse 
than all, if Adolphus never came, it is only 
that souls find themselves as they are, 
and can, for the most part, adjust them- 
selves but in a fragmentary end secondary 
manner—never of absolute and tangible 
determination, but of inevitable choice of 
instinctive affinity, sometimes of outward 
foree. The care of wife and mother is not 
intolerable, because it came from no exter- 
nal arbitrary imposition, but sprang natu- 
rally and gradually out of her infinite love. 
It is her own voice and life. Just so soli- 
tude is neither the argument nor the doom 
of the solitary, but the field of their work, 
the garden of their rest and delight, the 
outcome of circumstances, or the result of 
natural assimilation. Neither offers any 
special ground for congratulation or conso- 
lation; but whoever lives the life she likes, 
who does the work that interests her, who 
finds opportunity for her faculties, and is 
well disposed to all the world, she may 
wisely be left to her own devices, whether 
they seem pleasant or wearisome. 

Yet, after all, it is charming to see the 
good and gentle among men exercising their 
goodness and gentleness even over a sorrow ° 
that does not exist, or a virtue that was 
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never exercised, or a wisdom that was sim- 
ply fate. The dews distilled from the earth’s 
own bosom refresh her thirsty flowers even 
when there is no rain left in heaven. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING COSTUMES. 


HE first indications of spring styles are found 

in suits of plaid and striped wool goods, and 
in the new lace-figured percale costumes. There 
is nothing yet eo new in the manner of making 
these. Most of the early imported dresses have 
a basque and tablier, with sometimes a jacket ; 
the skirt is, as usual, trimmed with flounces, 
both pleated and shirred, headed by puffs. 
Great variety, however, is given to costumes by 
employing two materials, one of plaid and the 
other striped in the colors of the plaid, and the 
object seems to be to have no two dresses exact- 
ly alike. ‘Thus in one costume the sleeves, skirt, 
and flounces are striped, with a basque and apron 
of plaids, while perhaps the dress. hanging beside 
it entirely reverses this plan, and a third costume 
is a mixture of both the others. The apron 
promises to supersede the regular over-skirt, 
and it is also the objective point for trimming, 
having triple bands laid on to imitate or out- 
line these aprons, or else there are two deep 
pointed aprons trimmed separately ; at the back 
are straight wide breadths, hanging in sash loops 
or else plain, and these are sufficiently ample to 
dispense with puffs, ruffles, or other elaborate 
trimming on the back of the under-skirt, 


PLAID SUITS FOR SPRING. 


There is no doubt that we are to have a qua- 
drillé season, not of high-colored tartans, but of 
dark brown plaid and soft gray tints well blend- 
ed. These are in broken irregular plaids, even 
cross-bars, pin-head checks, large blocks, and ev- 
ery possible arrangement of squares. They are 
usually shades of some quiet color, but the new- 
est are ‘‘ illuminated,” as dealers say, by lines and 
bars of vivid scarlet, blue, or écru. Something 
of the illuminated lines appears in the trimmings, 
as pipings, facings, and lining of bows, collar, 
and sash ends. De bége will be the popular ma- 
terial in these designs, and a large percentage of 
the importations is of brown shades, What are 
known as the Madras colors also appear in these 
plaids—odd quaint combinations, showing bright- 
er colors than have been worn on the street for 
many years, yet softened to good taste by asso- 
ciation with quiet colors. Blne upon blue is 
also well thought of in plaid wool stuffs for 
young ladies, and shawls of the same plaid are 
imported to match the suits. Black and white 
checks will be popular, especially for bordering 
plain solid colors. 

A stylish model for making such suits is as 
follows: Striped skirt of walking length, show- 
ing alternate stripes of brown and écru, both over 
an inch wide, trimmed with a deep kilt flounce, 
arranged to bring the dark stripe on top of each 
pleat. A deeply pointed double apron of plaids 
of these two shades is cut to make the plaids 
bias, and is edged with brown or écru lace; the 
long sash ends behind are also bias, but are not 
trimmed, The basque is of bias plaid, with a 
Byron collar and lace border; the sleeves are 
striped, with plaid cuffs edged with lace. With 
this is worn a brown chip hat, trimmed with a 
plaid scarf and écru feather. 


LACE-FIGURED PERCALES. 


The novelty in soft-finished French percales 
is a lace-like design of white upon a color, blue, 
brown, écru, gray, or black. ‘This lace figure is 
in open webs, and in star and compass patterns 
like those found in Hamburg work and English 
embroidery. Sometimes the design is in stripes, 
again it covers the entire ground, and in many 
cases it forms side bands near the selvedge for 
trimming the tablier, sash,and cuirass, A French 
design for making such suits employs a blue per- 
cale with white star lace pattern all over it, with 
trimming of solid blue pleatings alternating with 
gathered ruffles of the lace-figured percale. ‘The 
skirt has a solid blue pleating around the bot- 
tom, then a gathered ruffle of figured percale, 
and the arrangement is repeated again, trimming 
the skirt up to the knee. The short round apron 
over-skirt is figured, and has solid blue pleating 
on the edge. The figured basque is round, 
reaches well over the hips, is piped with blue on 
the edge, has postilion pleats behind, and two 
bias bands of plain blue extend up each front 
and back, making four lengthwise bands of trim- 
ming. The coat sleeve has a blue pleating turn- 
ed toward the wrist, and another toward the el- 
bow, separated by a band of the lace figures, 
Pleated white linen ruff in the neck and sleeves. 
White chip hat with flaring brim piped with 
blue; blue gros grain band and loops ; dark wing, 
and blue ostrich tip. 

A chestiiut brown percale, as soft and smooth 
as foulard, is dotted with white stars, and trimmed 

- with side bands stamped in white guipure design. 
A deep pleated flounce on the skirt is edged and 
headed by the guipure band. The deep round 
apron is drawn up in wrinkles high on the tour- 
nure, and trimmed with three bands to represent 
three aprons; the back breadths hang separate- 
ly and straight, and are shorter in the middle 
than on the pointed sides. ‘The basque is deep 
in front and rounded upward on the sides to 
match the apron, and hangs in pointed pleats be- 
hind. Square collar and cuffs bordered with a 
band, 

PLAID-BORDERED PERCALES. 


Small checks and plain or striped grounds 
form the foundation of many percale suits that 
are trimmed with flounces bordered with plaids 
of the shades used in the dress. ‘These are in 

uaint grayish-blue with dark blue, brown with 
dan, pink with gray, prune with blue, ete. The 











material sells for 35 cents a yard. A simple 
stylish suit of mottled blie-gray ground, with 
plaid border of blue, black, and white, has a deep 
gathered flounce of the mottled percale, edged 
with two bias plaid bands; lapping on this is a 
narrow ruffle laid in side pleats, and headed and 
edged with plaid. The apron, of medium depth, 
bordered with plaid, has no back breadths, but 
rounds upon the bustle, where there are many 
loops. Simple cuirass basque, bordered with 
plaid. Coat sleeves, with a wide plaid band 
around the wrist and two narrower rows avove it, 


MADRAS COLORS. 


Madras colors are the prevailing Parisian ca- 
price for all kinds of fabrics—cottons, linens, 
batistes, woolens, twilled silks, and grenadines, 
These are chosen for their oddness and quaint- 
ness, and in many instances their ugliness is 
commended as their chief beauty. The Oxford 
linens represent the colors shown in bright Mad- 
ras handkerchiefs, and these will be the fash- 
ionable materials for sammer dresses, 


CAMEL’S-HAIR SACQUES. 


Gray camel’s-hair sacques, imported for early 
spring wraps, are embroidered and braided all 
over with the same shade, and edged with fringe. 
The shape is a medium between the Medicis and 
the French sacque. The front is quite long, and 
the back fits plainly over the tournure. 


ECRU LINENS. 


Ecru linens are wrought in Hamburg patterns 
of very open figures, and have lace to match im- 
ported with them. Some of these écru fabrics 
are in striped guipure designs, and these also 
have lace t> correspond for garniture. Only 
eight yards are in the pattern, as this is sufficient 
for a cuirass and tablier; this costs $2 25 a yard. 
There are twelve yards of lace in the piece, and 
the whole is sold for $5 or $6. 


ECRU MEXICAINE. 


The broad-barred Mexicaines introduced last 
summer became very popular, and now re-appear 
in wider open squares and stripes. These are 
of thin wiry silk, and are to be made up over 
blue, écru, pink, black, violet, and, indeed, car- 
dinal red silks, for watering-place.dresses. These 
Mexicaine goods are also shown in plaids of two 
colors, such as marine blue with écru, or mauve 
and écru, or else pale pink. 


PLAID TWILLED SILKS. 


The twilled plaid silks introduced by exclusive 
modistes last summer are now largely imported 
for sea-side costumes. ‘The prettiest patterns 
are lavender grounds barred with ruby, écra with 
navy blue or prune, pale pink with dark brown 
plaids. 

BLACK GRENADINES. 

The checks and plaids of black grenadines 
have grown to great size, the most fashionable 
being in squares of two inches, though the pin- 
head canvas meshes of last year will remain pop- 
ular; These checks are placed in stripes alter- 
nating with gros grain stripes, moire, or bro- 
caded stripes. Perhaps the richest of all are the 
velvet plaid grenadines, having large bars of 
black velvet passing each way on the sheer gren- 
adine ground. Ladies are timid about purchas- 
ing these, as the velvet bar is very heavy on the 
thin support of grenadine, but merchants declare 
them to be durable. ‘These fabrics will be made 
up in over dresses to wear with black velvet 
skirts. This fashion found great favor at the 
sea-side last summer even at midsummer, as the 
dampness has no effect on grenadine, and the 
velvet skirts did not seem out of taste or too 
heavy amidst the cool sea-breezes. 

Pékin grenadines—that is, striped—are shown 
in blue upon blue, or black upon écru or white, 
or any stylish color in cameo shading. The 
price is $2 50 a yard. ru grenadines barred 
with black velvet are very elegant and also cost- 
ly, being $6 or $6 a yard. Very rich white 
grenadines have large blocks of white satin, and 
are $7. Broché grenadines with raised figures 
in stripes are the same price. Pretty pink and 
white, or else blue or green bars on white, are 
$2 50 a yard. 

The colored velvet grenadines are the novelty 
of the season. ‘These are striped or barred, and 
have pale blue grenadine grounds with dark blue 
velvet bars or else stripes. Cream-colored grounds 
with black velvet stripes are very handsome. 
Bayadere stripes of black velvet on black or blue 
grenadines are stylish, and cost $6. 


LINEN LAWNS. 


The cool, fresh-looking linen lawns are the 
lowest priced, most durable, and tasteful of all 
cheap fabrics, ‘These cost from 25 cents to 40 
cents a yard, The designs are waved stripes of 
coral, blue, or black. There are also many plaids 
in color, and the usual dots, dashes, stars, and 
lozenges. 

CHECKED BORDERS, 


Pin-head checks cut to form bias bands will be 
much used for trimming goods of solid color. 
This will be especially popular for blue and white 
summer silks, brown and white, and black with 
white. When the dress is made of these small 
checks, large blocks are used for borders. Brown 
and white check silks, trimmed with larger checks, 


| will make pretty traveling dresses for brides. 


SPRING SHAWLS. 


New square shawls for early spring days have 
plain centres, with lighter band for borders, and 
are reversible. ‘Thus a light gray shawl with 
dark gray border on one side will have the other 
centre of dark gray with light border. The 
fringe is richly tasseled. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; and ARNOLD, 
ConstTaBtr, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. WILuiaM B, Oapen, the first Moyor of 
Chicago, and one of the notable business men 
of Illinois, as well as prominent in several of the 
= railways of the West, was married on the 

th of February to Miss Martanne E. Arnot, 
daughter of the late JonN Arnot, of Elmira, 
New York. Mr. OGpEN has reached the sound 
age of seventy, while his bride is twenty years 
younger. The Chicago Tribune says that ‘the 
marriage of her first Mayor makes Chicago and 
all Mr. O@pEN’s successors in office feel like 
boys again.”’ 

—Prince Bismarck, though a powerful speak- 
er, is described as having a small, hoarse voice, 
which is in striking contrast to his gigantic 
presence. When he speaks he lays hold of the 
first object at hand, be it a pen, a parliamentary 
report, or a pair of scissors, and shakes it like a 
cane; he can not speak without having some 
such toy in his hand. He speaks slowly and 
with great deliberation, and often indulges in 
bonmots which excite bursts of laughter on all 
sides of the Reichstag. 

—The new leader of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, Lord Hartineroy, is said 
to be not an orator, and hardly a good speaker. 
He is hard and dry in manner, hesitates frequent- 
ly, and is equally destitute of enthusiasm and 
incapable of exciting it. His great quality is 
coolness and self-possession. Nothing staggers 
him. What puzzles people about him is wheth- 
er he cares much or at all about.any thing in par- 
ticular. He began lifeas most young noblemen 
do, and took care not to be bebindhand in the 
race of youthful giddiness ; but though he stuck 
at nothing, and made a front place, it was with 
a sort of nonchalance that only just avoided be- 
ing boredom. He went into politics, it is sup- 
posed, not because he cared any thing about 
such things, but because it seemed to be the 
right thing for a CAVENDISH to do, and his father 
wanted him. The ordinary impression is that 
he is ready for any thing if it comes in his way, 
bunt has no — proclivities or prepossessions, 
and that he would just as soon be at Newmarket 
as in Downing Street, or in the hunting field as 
on the front bench of the House of Commons. 

—Rev. ArTHUR BROOKS has accepted the rec- 
torship of the Church of the Incarnation, New 
York, in place of the late Dr. Montgomery. He 
is of a ministerial family, four of his brothers be- 
ing clergymen, one of whom is the Rev. PHILLIps 
Brooks, of Boston, well known as a distinguish- 
ed preacher. The Rev, ARTHUR BROOKS was 
born in Boston in 1845. After the Chicago fire 
in 1871 the rectorship of St. James’s Church in 
Chicago was left vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. Hugo MILLER THompson, and Mr. 
Brooks accepted a call to the position. He is 
considered to be a fluent and forcible extempo- 
raneous speaker, is a fine reader, and a thorough 
scholar. 

—Dean Stanzey has again put English Church- 
men in a ferment by preaching one of his queer 
sermons a few weeks since in London. The 
dean’s subject was sacrifice, and he very plainly 
intimated that the laity had just as much right 
as the clergy to offer up the Christian sacrifice 
of the Eucharist. Much ink is expected to be 
shed upon this topic. 

—An occasional correspondent of the World, 
writing from Washington, says: ‘In domestic 
life no man could be more charitable, gentle, 
and pleasing than BerJamIn F. BuTLer. He is 
a true friend both in public and private. His 
memory is prodigious. He can examine, cross- 
examin*, and sum up a case without taking a 
note. ife is familiar with every branch of light 
and solid literature, and his wife, who is a beau- 
tiful reader, reads to him a great deal. By the 
charm of his conversation and his perfect court- 
esy of manner he becomes almost handsome. 
He has always lived quietly, extending hospital- 
ity to a few favored friends, whose recollection 
of that home, before the beautiful daughter left 
it, is one of the most charming pictures in the 
world.”’ 

—In musical circles it is said that Mile. AL- 
BANI has been married to Mr. Gyg, of London, 
since March last. Mr. Srrakoscu, when asked, 
says that he knows nothing about the private 
life of his singers. If the story were not true, 
he would probably deny it, as it is a tradition 
of the opera that a prima donna loses much of 
the public interest after she is married. This 
may be true of the young fellows, not of the old 
ones. Even in our day a few people are left who 
like singing. 

—At the inauguration of the new Grand Opera- 
house, in Paris, the diplomatic representatives 
of the upstart republic were studiously ignored. 
Neither the American minister, secretary of le- 

tion, nor consul, nor the correspondent of any 

merican newspaper, was present. They were 
all tabooed. There were, however, no lack of 
American women present. Among these were 
the Duchess de Praslin (Miss Forses, of New 
York), Duchess de Mouchy (Princess ANNA Mvu- 
RAT, of Bordentown), Madame Barrort (Miss 
Forsgs, of New York, but no relation to Duchess 
de Praslin), Baronne de Beyens (another New 
York girl), Countess de Sartiges (a Boston girl), 
Madame WaApDDINGTON (Miss Kine, of New 
York), Madame THayer (a Boston girl), the 
Dutch minister's wife (a Washington girl), 
Countess de Chasseloup Lanbat (Miss Pith, of 
New Orleans), Baroness d’Erlanger (Miss SLt- 
DELL, of New Orleans), Countess de Béthune 
Sully (Miss Monteaomery, of New Orleans), 
Princess de Polignac (Miss BLANCHARD, of New 
Orleans), Countess de Dampiérre (Miss Corsin, 
of Virginia). 

—The income of the Grrarp estate in Phila- 
delphia last year amounted to $438,321, of which 
$174,073 were expended for the orphans. GIRARD 
made his nine millions in the West India trade, 
and by selling groceries and liquor to the sol- 
diers of the Revolutionary war. Fifty thousand 
dollars of his capital were obtained as follows: 
when the negro insurrection broke out in Hayti, 
many of the planters placed their valuables on 
two of his ships which were lying in port. The 
owners were all slain by the negroes, and no 
heirs ever claiming the property, GiraRD kept 
it and invested it in his business. During the 
last four years the trustees have profitably in- 
vested $800,000 of surplus income, and the estate 
is growing more valuable every day. GIRARD 
in fis will stipulated that no minister or relig- 
ious teacher should ever cross the threshold of 
the Orphans’ College, and his desire has been re- 
spected to this day. The orphans are taught a 
pure morality, however. hen they arrive at 


the age of eighteen years they are apprenticed 





to learn a useful trade. Among Grrarn’s be- 
quests to Philadelphia was $10,000, the interest 
of which was to be spent in purchasing fuel for 
the poor. This has proved a very useful and 
beneficent item of the bequest. 

—Mrs. Eviza Matiipa Love, a granddaughter 
of the distinguished Ricnarp Henxy Leg, of 
Revolutionary fame, died in Laclede County, 
Missouri, on the 22d January, aged eighty-four. 
Always taking a deep interest in the politics of 
the country, she devoted the declining years of 
her life to writing the reminiscences of the im- 
pressions left upon her mind by the discussions 
at her father’s house with the most eminent men 
of our early history, and also her impressions 
of the civil strife—all of which may some day be 
published. 

—Mrs. Lyp1a BraD.ey, of Peoria, Illinois, has 
been chosen a director of the First National 
Bank of that place. She is a wealthy widow, 
—e of the principal stockholders of the 

ank. 

—When the late Duke of Newcastle was in 
this country, a citizen of Cincinnati, who had 
managed to get introduced to the duke, thus in- 
troduced his wife at Pike’s Opera-house: ‘‘ Duke, 
let me introduce you to my wife, Mrs. Judge 
——,, the cousin of Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, and 
the daughter of Major-General ——, of Ken- 
tucky, who was brutally massacred by the Brit- 
ish and Indians while gloriously fighting for his 
country at the battle of the river Raisin.” 

—How a soft answer can turn away wrath, as 
well as dissatisfaction, is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing anecdote of the late President WaYLaND: 
Deacon Moses Ponp went to Dr. WAYLAND once 
with the complaint that the preaching did not 
edify him. ‘I’m sorry,” said the pastor; “I 
know they are poor sermons. I wish I could 
make them better. Come, let us pray that I may 
beable todoso.” The deacon, telling the story, 
used to say, ‘‘ Dr. WAYLAND prayed and I preyed; 
he cried andI cried. ButI om thought « hun- 
dred times that it was strange that he did not 
turn me out of the house, I tell you there nev- 
er was a better man nor a greater preacher than 
Dr. WaYLanD.” 

—The venerable Natsanre, T. Hepparp, 
now — ninety years of age, and the only 
man who has a pension from the Produce Ex- 
change, is also the only man, excepting Hon. 
Wituiam M. Evarts, who has the freedom of 
the floor for life. He is seldom seen there now- 
— but his marble bust stands near the ros- 

rum. 

—Hon. Georce B. WiiiiaMs, formerly of La- 
fayette, Indiana, has renewed an engagement 
with the Japanese government for an indefinite 
term as Commissioner of Agriculture, with a sal- 
ary of $10,000 a year, furnished house, servants, 
etc.—a much neater thing than that enjoyed by 
our principal agriculturer at Washington. Mr. 
W. has wife and the minute WILiIAMses with 
him, and is quite Japaneasy as to his future— 
i. e., in that country. 

—As Mr. GLADSTONE decliuves the peerage, it 
is said the Queen will offer a title to Mrs. GLap- 
STONE, as she did to the wife of Mr. Disrag.t, 
who was created Viscountess BEACONSFIELD. 

—Though low down in the teens, King At- 
FONSO, when passing through Paris on his 
throneward way, was captured by the Orleans 
fs sages (so it runs), who succeeded in inducing 

im to betroth himself to his cousin, the Prin- 
cess MaRIA, daughter of the Duke of Montpen- 
sier, who was born in Madrid in 1860. Her elder 
sister is married to the Count of Paris, and this 
little arrangement is regarded as a skillful device 
to divert the sympathies of the young monarch 
from the cause of the Prince Imperial of France, 
with whom he has been on terms of tenderness. 

—Prince LezinskI, a descendant of the kings 
of Poland, and a grandnephew of the wife of Lou- 
1s XV., is Professor of the German Language 
at the College of Caen. His pupils have fre- 
quently won high honors. 

—The Boston Transcript, in alluding to Ten- 
Nrson’s poem of the “Six Hundred,” says: 
*“ Among the survivors of the ‘Six Hundred’ 
was a ni.n by the name of Epaak, who a fews 
= ago came to this country to study. Un- 


-known except to two or three friends, he has 


been quietly pursuing his studies, avoiding all 
—_ until the present time. He graduates 
rom Bangor Theological Seminary next sum- 
mer. Meanwhile he now proposes to read the 
‘Six Hundred.’ He is thoroughly indorsed. 
No doubt at all but that he was there.” 

—Queen Victoria has granted a pension of 
$250 a year to the widow of Giovanni BaTTisTa 
FALCIERI, the servant of Byron, who is cele- 
brated in the writings of his master, as well as 
in those of Moorg, Rogers, and SHELLEY, by the 
name of ‘ Tita.’’ 

—The Governor-General of Canada, Earl Dur- 
FERIN, made a speech at a recent public-school 
celebration at Ottawa, in which he compliment- 
ed in glowing terms what he saw in the public 
schools of New York: “‘We went early,” he 
said, “‘and were shown to a large hall. <A bell 
rang, @ piano struck up, and in three and a half 
minutes eleven hundred young women had taken 
their places. We were then entertained by most 
beautiful singing in alternate chorus, and that 
part of the performance concluded with several 
of these young ladies rising in turn and repeat- 
ing some apothegm or other quotation which 
had struck them in the previous day’s reading. 
This system had been adopted for the purpose 
of giving them confidence as teachers in address- 
ing large audiences. We then proceeded to the 
hall, where two hundred of them went through 
their gymnastic exercises, and a lovelier or more 
interesting sight no person could wish to be- 
hold than was presented to our view. From this 
we proceeded to the various class-rooms, and I 
was certainly struck beyond the power of ex- 
pression by observing how thorough and how 
complete was the system of instruction there 
administered. I went into one class-room where 
ladies were receiving instruction in geology, and 
the first thing that caught my eye was a spirited 
and accurate drawing, the size of life—if that is 
not an Irish bull—of a human skeleton. I said, 
‘The surgeon who drew that anatomical figure 
must have been as great an artist as a man of 
science,’ so complete and so masterly were the 
outlines and shading; but the teacher replied 
‘One of our young ladies did that.’ Then t 
heard them examined in various subjects. For 
instance, they were asked if they could give any 
account of SHAKSPEARE. A young !ady got up, 
and in ten minutes she told me a great deal more 
about SHAKSPEARE than I ever knew—and I im- 
ES than a great many about me knew—in my 

ife,’ 
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Corner of Border.—White Embroidery. 

Work the border on batiste or fine linen in satin, half-polka, 
and button-hole stitch, Cut away the material as shown by the 
illustration, and work the lace stitches and wheels with thread. 


Morning Gown for Girl from 2 to 4 Years 
old, Figs. 1 and 2. 

For this morning gown cut of gray flannel and red 
cashmere lining two pieces each from Figs. 52-54, 57, 
and 58, Supplement, one piece each from Figs. 55 and 
56, and the sleeves from Fig. 59, observing the outline 
of the under part. Fig. 60 gives the pattern for the cuffs. 
Having joined the back, side forms, and fronts according 








TRANSLATIONS. 
wt in a general way, is a translation? Champagne 
rendered flat. ‘* Your whoreson translator is a sad de- 
stroyer of carbonic acid gas in books.” The worst of it is, peo- 
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Fig. 1.—Morninc Gown FoR Fig. 2.—Morninc Gown For 
GIRL FroM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 2. ] Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL, For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL, 
Figs. 52-60. Figs. 52-60. 





EpGine For LiNGerig, ETE. 











Fig. 1.—Bracx Vetiver Basque.—Front.—{See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Brack Vetver Basque.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 22-30. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 22-30. 


\ “< 
mm : 
to the corresponding figures, join Fig. 54 with the back ” 
breadth from 40 to 41, pleat the latter, bringing X on 
@, and sew it to the under edge of the back. 
Run the material and 
lining together on the 
front and under 
edges, furnish 
the gown with 
buttons and 
button - holes, 
and set on the 
collar, which is 
edged with. red 
cording, according 
to the correspond- 
ing figures. Cord 
, the morning gown on the 
neck, and furnish it with 
the pockets, as indicated 
on the pattern. Seton the 
cuffs, and sew the sleeves into the 
corded armholes, bringing 53 on 53 
of the first side forms. Belt and 
bow of flannel edged with cording. 


Edging for Lingerie, etc. 

Tuts edging is worked on fine Brussels tulle. 
Transfer the design to linen, baste the tulle on 
piss . the latter, run the 

Pen HS outlines of the design 

figures, and the veins and 


untranslatable” is a current phrase, yet false nine 
times in ten, We had a discussion with a 
Frenchman over this 
oneday. ‘To stop our 
mouth he caught 


Ni \ Wag ple sit quietly down and fancy it must be so. ‘* The 
iy : 


thrust upon 
us this phrase, 
“On m’‘a mis 
en dedans.”"— 
‘*There,” said he, 
exultant, ‘‘now 
find me your En- 
glish equivalent.” 
“They have let me in for 
it,” said we, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. So per- 
ished one untranslatable. 
M. Charles Hugo translated Shak- 
speare; he came to ‘‘ A plague o’ 
both your houses!” He did not 
search for the French equivalent, but as- 
sumed its absence, and rendered the line 
thus: ‘‘ Que la petite vérole mange vos maisons 
toutes les deux.” Yet a well-known play of 
Moliére . : 
ends with these words, 
*Peste des gens ” 
a“ ’ hd 
stems, work them in half- Then Whee seed had be yen 
polka stitch with fine cotton, Hugo togo cruising after “the 
and edge them with glazed §gctron or Lawp-Mat.—Apprication, Satin Srircu, CHAIN small-pox,” which was not 
cotton. Stretch the bars, Sritcu, anp Point Russe Emprowery.—Fvct Size. known to Shakspeare? En- 
work the leaflets in point de glish is a supple tongue; 
reprise and the wheels in é there are many pure exotics 
lace stitch with fine thread; | thread. The outer edge of the scallops is finished with woven | hard to English, but few im- 
after finishing the edging, _ picots; narrow point lace braid is sewed on the upper edge of possible. Search the deep 
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P : 1 n : . in capable hands has re- } 
by the illustration, The | Tue foundation of this lamp-mat of fawn-colored cloth is fur- produced them both to a i 
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“AT LAST ONE HAND IS IN HER OWN,” 


LOVE’S TELEGRAPHY. 


We've put a girdle round the earth, 
And taught the lightning fire 

With news of sadness or of mirth 
To flash along the wire; 

But swifter far than message sped 
O'er land or under sea, 

Is that by happy maidens read— 
‘Through love's telegraphy. 


She binds the kerchief o’er her eves 
To play the children’s game, 

And making captures, vainly tries 
To guess the captive’s name. 

At last one hand is in her own— 
Ah, beating heart, be still! 

One name at last is surely known 
By love’s electric thrill. 


Loye's telegraphic signal flew 
Along her nerves, and came 

To where her brain responsive knew, 
And tinged her cheeks with flame. 

‘The tender thoughts transmitted then 
All other thoughts eclipse ; 

His name—ah, happiest of men !— 
Comes trembling to her lips. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “‘ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “‘ The 
Lovels of Arden,” ‘“‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 


CHAPTER II.—( Continued.) 


It is a dear old garden; that one fact is not 
to be denied. ‘The atmosphere is all warmth 
and perfume. With the odors of manifold Dijon 
roses, carnations, jasmine, clematis, mignonette, 
lemon and oak-leaved geranium, tuberose—all 
sweet flowers that blow—are intermingled the 
thymy scent of pot-herbs, the savor of ripe ap- 
ples, from the kitchen-garden and orchard near 
at hand. 

There is no costly range of hot-houses, like the 
Crystal Palace in little, but here and there, in 
odd corners, they come upon a small, low-pitch- 
ed greenhouse squeezed into an angle of the 
wall, and costing perhaps ten to twenty pounds 
in the building, full of loveliest exotics or rarest 
ferns, the cultivation of which is Miss Mor- 
combe's peculiar care. Not for the decoration 
of a luxurious boudoir, where she may dream 
her idle hours away, does the squire’s daughter 
cultivate flower or fern. ‘The best of them are 


| 
| 


all saved for the adornment of that little Gothic 
church which Herman has marked in the hollow. 
It is to make that beautiful on saints’ days and 


| Church festivals that she rears her seedlings, and 


rises betimes to tend her fernery, and plans and 
arranges her succession of fairest blossoms. She 
has flowers enough and to spare for the beautifi- 
cation of her father’s house—especially her inva- 
lid sister's rooms—but the church is first in her 
thoughts and aims. Nor are her pains altogeth- 
er without tangible reward. ‘The country people 
flock from far snd near to Lochwithian Church 
at Easter and Whitsuntide, on Ascension-day 
and at the Harvest Thanksgiving; and Editha’s 
soul is gladdened by the enthusiasm of that rus- 
tie flock. 

One of the modest little greenhouses is a very 
bower of stephanotis ; the delicate tendrils clothe 
the low sloping roof like a vine, the waxen sprays 
hang in overpowering profusion. 

‘**One might invent a new suicide here,” says 
Herman, ‘‘ much nicer than charcoal—done to 
death with sweetness. And pray what do you 
do with all these blossoms, Miss Morcombe ?” 

‘* We shall want them all for the reredos and 
reading-desk at the Harvest Festival,” she an- 
swers; whereupon Mr. Westray discovers that 
the fairest produce of her garden is dedicated to 
the church, 

‘* A pretty amusement for young ladies, church 
decoration,” he remarks, lightly ; ‘* much better 
than point lace or decaleomanie, and with some 
use in it, since the Beautiful is not without its 
influence upon the masses. But, for my own 
part, [ prefer some solemn old abbey where nev- 
er a flower has bloomed save in stone-work sane- 


| tified by ages.” 


** You can’t have your solemn old abbey in ev- 
ery parish,” answers Dewrance ; ‘‘ and God, who 
made the stone, made the flowers.” 

Herman shrugs his shoulders. He thinks the 
subject hardly worth serious discussion. He has 
a dim sense of devotion in mighty medieval ca- 
thedrals, or looking at Vandyck’s awful picture 
of the Crucifixion in the church at Antwerp, but 
his religion is like that of many men in his gen- 
eration—nothing particular. Yet he has a feel- 
ing that religion is a very pretty thing in Editha 
Morcombe, and that this love of flowers and 
church decoration is a sweet and womanly senti- 
ment. She is very good to the poor, Dewrance 
has told him, to little children, to the old and 


| feeble, to the sick a very angel of consolation 


and love. All these things seem good in her, 
and he feels that she is too good for him; that 
it would be better for him to marry a milliner or 
a ballet-girl, who ate pease with her knife, and 
had hazy ideas as to the objective case, than to 
be mated to such purity as this. 
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He sighs as he emerges from the stephanotis 
bower, and is so lost in thought that he runs 
against an energetic gentleman, stout and cleric- 
al, with a kindly smiling countenance, and a bull- 
terrier under his arm. ‘This is Mr. Evan Peth- 
erick, incumbent of Lochwithian, and Editha’s 
great ally: a saintly man, if unselfishness, kind- 
liness of heart, and unremitting toil for others 
are in any wise the elements of saintliness. 

‘* Dear Mr. Petherick,” says Editha, turning 
te‘him with an affectionate look—he is a second 
father, or at least an adopted uncle, in the house- 
hold—‘* how good of you to come when I asked 
you! I knew you would like to meet Mr. Dew- 
rance, you and he get on so well together. Mr. 
Westray, Mr. Petherick.” 

Mr. Petherick, who has very little leisure for 
general literature, greets the stranger somewhat 
carelessly,.and does not take the trouble to in- 
quire if this young man is the Mr. Westray. He 
pounces upon Dewrance, and the two divines 
walk off together by the sunny wall where the 
peaches are ripening behind old fishing-nets, and 
talk clerical talk, and are happy. 

**T should like to look at that old sun-dial, 
Miss Morcombe, if I may,” says Herman. ‘If 
I may” means that he wishes her to show him 
that relic of antiquity. 

They walk across the sunny grass together ; 
she tall and straight and stately—‘‘ queen rose 
of the garden” —he taller by half a head, and as 
thoroughly a gentleman in outward show as she is 
alady. He has a faded look, as of having grown 
pale for lack of daylight. He looks as if he had 
worked by night and lived by night, and as if the 
sunshine and fresh air were a new sensation to 
him. He has well-cut features, but the outline 
of his face is too sharp for beauty—no sculptor 
would choose him for Apollo or Antinous. He 


has hazel eyes, large, bright, clear, full of vivaci- | 


ty and expression ; hair of a lighter brown than 
his eyes; whiskers a shade lighter. The chief 
charm of his countenance lies in its mobility ; 
the mouth has an infinite variety of expression. 
He is a man about whom people rarely make 
up their minds all at once; a man who im- 
proves upon closer acquaintance, his friends 
say. 

He examines the sun-dial, with its quaint in- 
scription, and then passes on to the stone basin, 
full of dark weedy water, athwart which gold-fish 
are glancing. 

“Pets of yours, this finny tribe, I suppose, 
Miss Morcombe ?” hazards Herman. 

Editha is sitting on the broad margin of the 
pool and throwing morsels of biscuits to the vo- 
racious inhabitants. Herman seats himself near 
her, and thus from talking of gold-fish they slide 
into more serious talk—of favorite books, favor- 
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ite occupations—the dearest interests in the lives 
of each. 

** You live only to do good to others; I live 
but to win a shred of fame for myself,” says Her- 
| man at last, with deepest sigh. ‘‘ How sorry a 
business my life seems beside yours!” 

No straighter way to a woman’s heart than 
self-depreciation. Editha is interested in him 
from this momént. 

“If no one sought for fame, I suppose there 
would be no such thing as greatness,” she re- 
plies, thoughtfully. 

‘*The most lasting fame has been won by 
goodness rather than talent,” answers Herman. 
**T don’t suppose to Englishmen there is any 
higher name than Grace Darling’s or Florence 
Nightingale’s; yet these owe their renown to 
noble deeds, and not to genius. Come, Miss 
Morcombe,” with a slightly bitter laugh, ‘* you 
were praising my hooks just now: 
like to have written them ?” 

‘**No,” she answers, raising her candid eyes to 
his; ‘*‘ because to have written them you must 
have known the worst side of human nature; 
and God has given me a happy life among good 
people. I would not have your genius at the 
cost of your experience.” 

Herman sighs and is silent, looking down at 
the water and the frivolous gold-fish flashing 
across and across everlastinghy, as if they were 
in a feverish hurry to get somewhere, and, hav- 
ing got there, panted to go back again. Herman 
knows young men about town who are as un- 
meaningly restless as these gold-fish. 

A gong booms in the hall yonder. The dogs 
bark. The two Churchmen, who have been 
pacing up and down by the peach wall, gesticu- 
lating violently, now turn their steps toward the 
house. 

‘* We are wanted at luncheon,” says Editha; 
whereon Herman rises and offers her his arm, 
which she takes half reluctantly, as deeming 
this a needless ceremony. 

The dining-room is oak-paneled, cool, and 
dark, like the hall. Here are more family por- 
traits—Lelys and Gainsboroughs some of them, 
but mostly uninteresting ; an old oaken buffet is 
| well supplied with old family plate ; a rose-water 

dish in silver-gilt repoussé-work ; a two-handled 
tankard, puritanical and plain, of tle Cromwell- 
ian period ; and so on. 

The table is furnished amply, beautified with 
fruit and flowers; and the squire, who has fin- 
ished with his bailiff—a troublesome man, who 


would you 


| wants steam-plows and threshing-machines and 


no end of expensive machinery—greets his guests 
cheerfully. 

‘*T hope your sister is pretty well to-day, Miss 
Editha,” says the incumbent of Lochwithian, 
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“YOU 


LIVE ONLY TO DO GOOD TO OTHERS.’ 








when he has said grace; and Herman remem- 
bers that Editha has an elder sister. 

** She is better than usual, thanks; it is one 
of her good days. You'll go and see her after 
luncheon, won't vou, Mr. Petherick ?” 

** Certainly, if I may.” 

** And what do you think of Editha’s green- 
houses ?” inquires Mr. Morcombe.. ‘‘ Very shab- 
by affairs compared with conservatories in gen- 
eral, are they not?” 

**T never saw ferns and flowers growing in 
greater perfection,” answers Herman. 

** My little girl has built every one of those 
hot-houses out of her pocket-money; and she 
and Jones the gardener have been the only ar- 
chitects employed.” 

“If Editha told me she was going to build 
a pyramid like King Cheops, I don’t think I 
should be surprised, or doubtful as to the result,” 
exclaims Mr. Petherick. ‘‘She has energy 
enough for any thing—that is good,” he adds, 
in an under-tone. 

Dewrance says nothing, but gazes at the 
squire’s daughter with eyes of worship. The 
squire smiles with a senile blandness, as if his 
daughter's praise was a sweet-smelling savor. 

**How they all love her!” thinks Herman. 
**It would be ridiculous for any one else to do 
so. She lives in a circle of praise and love. 
Hard for a man to break the ring, and say, ‘She 
shall belong to me only.’” f 

*“We managed to build the schools between 
us, at any rate, Mr. Petherick,” says Editha, ra- 
diantly. 

*** We,’ is the idlest flattery on your part,” re- 
plies the rector. ‘* You managed to build them; 
you gave—begged—borrowed the money; you 
drew the design; you supervised the builders, 
The foreman told me his men never worked at 
any thing else as they worked at your schools. 
* We like to oblige the young lady,’ they said to 
him, ‘and she looks right-down pleased when 
we've got on a goodish bit.’ That’s what it is 
to be popular with the working classes, Editha.” 

After luncheon Dewrance is eager to take 
Herman off to the church, when Editha comes 
to them, with a curiously earnest look, as if she 
were about to approach some important subject. 

** Tf you would not mind, Mr. Westray,” she 
begins, shyly, ‘‘ I should so like to introduce you to 
my sister. She is a great invalid, poor darling, 
and rarely sees visitors; but she has read your 
books, and been interested in them ; and I think 
she would like very much to see you. So few 
literary people come our way!” with a smile. 

**T shall be honored and happy,” replies Her- 
man; but he follows Editha doubtfully, fearing 
that he may be about to be introduced to some- 
thing unpleasant—something crooked and ugly 
—a stuffy sick-room, a nurse, and physic-bottles. 
The rule of his life has been a studious avoid- 
ance of all unpleasing things. Even for the pur- 
poses of art he has never brought himself face to 
face with horrors. He has never been inside a 
hospital, or studied the pauper race in its naked 
misery, or haunted dead-houses, or penetrated 
the abodes of crime. His monsters have been 
developed from his inner consciousness; his mor- 
bid anatomy has been exercised on creatures of 
his own imagination. 

He follows Editha up the broad oak staircase, 
where every newel is surmounted by the Mor- 
combe crest—a lion sejant and regardant—into 
a well-lighted gallery with many doors. One of 
these she opens, and ushers him into the pretti- 
est sitting-room he has entered for a long time. 
Boudvirs blue and gold, chintz and satin-wood, 
ebony and ormolu, he has seen without number, 
till their very splendor has become hackneyed 
and commonplace; but a room like this, in the 
full glory of the summer sunshine, is new to him. 

The walls are painted white, carved garlands 
of flowers and fruit adorn paneling and cornice, 
an old Venetian glass over the high chimney- 
piece reflects a set of dark blue delf jars, quaint 
in shape, perfect in color. In each corner of 
the room is a triangular glass cupboard filled 
with rare old porcelain ; in one window there is 
a fern-case ; in the other a case of tiny crimson- 
beaked Indian birds. The chairs and tables are 
of the style made famous by Chippendale; the 
draperies are embroidered muslin, lined with 
rose-colored silk. On a sofa near an open win- 
dow reclines the mistress of the chamber, dressed 
in a white muslin morning gown with rose-col- 
ored bows. ‘There is nothing unpleasant to af- 
fright Herman's eye, nothing crooked or ugly. 
He sees a graceful-looking woman reclining on a 
sofa, with a highly intelligent face turned toward 
him—Editha’s face as it might look aged by ten 
years, and sharpened by sickness and pain. He 
is i ted i liately. Suffering which as- 
sumes no revolting shape appeals to his best feel- 
ings. 

es Mr. Westray, my sister,” says Editha, after 
gracious salutations on both sides. 

Herman seats himself in the arm-chair nearest 
the invalid; Editha perches herself on the end 
of the sofa. 

** Now, Ruth,” she says, gayly, ‘‘ you can ask 
Mr. Westray as many questions as you like about 
his books. You know how we have talked of 
them. Cross-examine him thoroughly ; pluck 
out the heart of his mystery. You won't mind, 
will you?” half apologetically to Herman, 

She is gayer, more unrestrained than he has 
seen her yet. ‘This elder sister is her second self; 
she is doubly strong when she has Ruth to sus- 
tain her. 

**Can I object to the question from such fair 
inquisitors ?” exclaims Herman, with an amused 





** Pray, Mr. Westray, how did you come to 
have such a bad opinion of your fellow-creat- 
ures ?” asks Ruth, gravely. 

Herman pulls his whisker with a puzzled air. 

** Upon my word I don’t know that I have a 
bad opinion of mankind,” he replies, thought- 
fully ; “*I like them very well in detail, though 





in the mass I am ready to agree with Miss 
Editha’s favorite, Tennyson, that ‘however we 
brave it out, we men are a little breed.’ ” 

**Your books are so clever,” says Ruth, 
thonghtfully ; ‘‘ but I have always thought it a 
pity there are not more good people in them.” 

Westray shrugs his shoulders. 

**My dear Miss Morcombe, goodness from an 
esthetic point of view is the reverse of interest- 
ing. Faust is not good, Mephistopheles is can- 
didly execrable ; -but where can you match these 
for interest? Othello is a grand and faulty be- 
ing, overshadowed by the splendid iniquity of 
Iago, for whom he is little more than a foil. 
Macbeth belongs to the criminal classes. Vir- 
tue is so simple a matter that it affords few op- 
portunities for art. Vice and crime are com- 
plex, many-sided, and offer infinite scope for the 
literary anatomist. There is no ground for spec- 
ulation in the fact that a man does right; it is 
only when he errs that he becomes enigmatic and 
interesting.” 

‘* Yet Goldsmith has ventured to depict char- 
acters that are almost faultless.” 

** Goldsmith was a humorist, and could afford 
to paint virtue. Humor relieves the insipidity of 
his hero’s benevolence ; but Primrose descri 
by a man without humor would have been an in- 
tolerable nuisance.” 

‘*Thackeray has given us a Colonel New- 
come.” 

“*A humorist again. With any one less than 
Thackeray the dear old colonel would have been 
an ineffable twaddler. And you will allow that 
even Thackeray’s finest piece of work is not good 
Colonel Newcome, but bad Becky Sharp.” 

Ruth sighs, and looks at him for a minute or 
so with dreamy eyes, deep in thought. 

‘*T wonder sometimes,” she says, presently, 
**that among so many books written for this gen- 
eration there are so few that seem calculated to 
make people better.” 

Westray shrugs his shoulders again, and be- 
gins to think this white-paneled chamber is 
something of a trap. Here he sits, helpless, be- 
tween two serious- minded young women—he 
who has ever set his face against female serious- 
mindedness. 

** That is why I love Tennyson,” cries Editha, 
triumphantly; “‘ one can not read him without 
feeling better and braver; he raises the whole 
tone of one’s being. His Arthur is the prince of 
gentlemen ; his Enid is the type of noblest wom- 
anhood ; Dora, the Gardener’s Daughter, the 
Miller's Daughter, Lady Clare — who has ever 
painted such a gallery of true and pure women ?” 

**One Gretchen—victim and fallen—is to my 
mind worth the whole boiling,” says Herman, 
irreverently. 

Tennyson is the Aristides of modern literature, 
and younger singers are apt to grow weary of 
hearing him praised. 

Happily for Herman Westray, Mr. Petherick 
peeps in at the door, the bull-terrier under his 
arm. 

“*I thought you would like to see Topsy,” he 
says to Miss Morcombe. 

Topsy is on the sofa in a moment, performing 
wild evolutions over the invalid’s frilled muslin 
draperies, and nestling against her pale cheek. 

**Go and show Mr. Westray the church, 
Editha,” says the rector, handing her a key; 
** Dewrance is waiting for you somewhere, I be- 
lieve. Your sister and I are going to have a 
long talk.” 

Ruth smiles at him tenderly ; he is one of her 
most cherished friends. ‘Those patient fingers 
of hers are never tired of working for his poor. 
He tells her all the troubles of his life—other 
people's troubles, for the most part—and she 
gives him comfort and counsel. There is a 
heavenly repose for him in this quiet room; 
Ruth’s society is the holiday-time of his every- 
day life. 

Editha and Herman go out into the garden, 
and by a shrubbery path down by the side of the 
hill, to a little gate which opens into the church- 

ard, 
: ‘“*A pretty church, isn’t it?” asks Editha, 
looking up at the slim Gothic spire, with its tre- 
foiled finials and quaint water-spouts. ‘‘ My 
dear mother built it the year before she died. 
It was her legacy to Lochwithian.” 

**Mother an heiress, evidently,” thinks Her- 
man. 

They go into the church together, and Wes- 
tray praises the. interior warmly. 

It is very perfect in its way, every detail car- 
ried out with extreme care. There is no pre- 
tense to splendor, but an exquisite purity dis- 
tinguishes all. The prevailing tones are gray 
and white—polished Aberdeen granite and purest 
white marble. There is a memorial window over 
the altar—Christ bearing the cross, copied from 
a famous Raffaelle; and on each side a smaller 
window—one, the Good Shepherd; the other, 
the Light of the World. These make a glow 
of color in the narrow chancel. 

They go into the vestry, where, over a fine old 
oak muniment chest, hangs a careful water-color 
copy of Vandyck’s Crucifixion. 

** Who painted that ?” asks Herman. 

** My sister; she used to be very fond of paint- 
ing, when she was stronger. I do not mean that 
she was ever very strong, or able to move about 
much; bat she has been weaker lately. The 
fatigue of holding an easel would be too much 
for her now.” 

** How sad for her! This copy is remarkably 

‘ood ” 


“‘T am so glad to hear you say that!” exclaims 
Editha, brightening. ° 

** Your sister seems to be as clever as she is 
charming.” 

**You think her nice? It is so sweet to hear 
her praised. She is so good, utterly perfect, I 
sometimes think; for I never discovered any 
fault in her, . She has borne suffering with a 
sublime patience. She is all charity and love 
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and thought for others. Sinless herself, she is 
full of mercy for sinners. When Mr. Petherick 
has a difficult subject among his people, he brings 
the person to my sister. I have never known 
Ruth’s influence fail. She has softened the hard- 
est hearts.” 

**You have reason to be proud and fond of 
her,” replies Herman, touched by her enthusiasm. 
The of his peculiar circle are not given 
to unmeasured praise of their sisters, 

** And now will you show me the ruins?” he 
asks, ‘‘I am curious to explore the foundations 
of the old Priory.” 

**T can’t imagine what has become of Mr. 
Dewrance,” says Editha, feeling that she is not 
behaving fair’ to one guest in devoting herself 
exclusively to the other. 

**He is with Mr. Morcombe, no doubt. It is 
nearly five, and I know he means to leave here 
at half past. Please show me the ruins.” 

“*Come along, then,” laughs Editha, ‘‘if you 
are so anxious to see them, But there is no 
reason why you should not come here again.” 

** None,” says Herman, ‘‘except—” and at 
that word stops dead. 

Editha does not observe the unfinished sen- 
tence. She leads him through the Priory sta- 
bles, and across a newly planted orchard to the 
verdant hollow where the ruins of the old walls 
stand, lichen-darkened, with mosses, spleenwort, 
and various members of the ferny tribe flourish- 
ing in the interstices of the rough gray stones, 
honey-combed by wind and weather; and then 
when she has shown him the remains of wall and 
column they cross a little wooden bridge, and 
stray ever so far along the bank of the narrow 
stream, the wooded hill-side towering above 
them, and at their feet flowering rushes and yel- 
low water-lilies, and a profusion of forget-me- 
nots, pink and blue. 

Here they talk of all manner of things, and 
forget the inexorable march of time; and Her- 
man Westray acknowledges within himself, won- 
deringly, that even the society of a serious-mind- 
ed young lady may be pleasant. 

**Tt is all very well among these Welsh hills,” 
he reasons: ‘‘ one’s mind is attuned to this kind 
of thing. But if I were to meet Editha Mor- 
combe in London next season, I dare say I should 
find her awfully slow.” 

An hour later, and the two young men have 
driven away in the dog-cart, after the refresh- 
ment of five-o’clock tea, and Editha sits on the 
end of her sister’s sofa, discussing their new ac- 
quaintance. 

“Do you like him, Ruth? Do you think him 
as nice as his books? You are such a judge of 
character, darling, I want to know if you really 
like him.” 

Rath ‘pauses thoughtfully before replying. 

** He has a clever, interesting face, dear; and 
I think he is better than his books, But then 
you know they never impressed me favorably, 
brilliant as they are, Yes, I think him very 
nice, Editha. But I would not for all the world 
that you should think of him too favorably.” 

“*Why, you absurd darling!” cries Editha, 
blushing to the roots of her hair, “‘ I have only 
seen him twice in my life, and may never meet 
him again. He came here to-day to see the Pri- 
ory, not to see me. And I believe he is going 
away from Llandrysak almost immediately.” 

**T hope it may be so, dearest,” says Ruth; 
and then, after a pause, r with deepest 
earnestness: ‘‘Oh, my darling, you know that, 
come when it may, our parting will almost break 
my heart; but Heaven knows that I would not 
delay that bitter time for an hour if I thought 
it was for your happiness to leave me. Let the 
husband of your choice be but worthy, dear, my 
warmest affection shall go with him when he 
takes you from me.” 

** Why, you silliest Ruth! who was talking of 
partings, or husbands, or any such dismalities ? 
Do you suppose I am so wonderful a creature 
that a man can not see me without wanting to 
marry me?” 

“If he saw you with my eyes, dear, it would 
be difficult for him to pass you by.” 








CHAPTER IIL 


“O Love! thy province were not large— 
A bounded field, nor stretching far; 
Look also, Love, a brooding star, 
A rosy warmth from marge to marge.” 

RicHarD Dewrance, the curate, is a kindly 
soul, never happier than when he is giving pleas- 
ure to others, whether the objects of his benev- 
olence be a troop of small school-children more 
given to dispense with the use of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs than society approves, or a band of 
bright-looking girls, who revere him as a mod- 
ern edition of St. Paul. Three days after the 
visit to Lochwithian Priory he is busy organiz- 
ing a picnic—nothing formal or costly, no Cham- 
pagne or perigord-pie, no hired musicians or blue- 
jacketed postilions, or useless profusion of co- 
mestibles, but a gypsy tea-drinking at the Shaky 
Bridge; for Mr. Dewrance, belonging in some 
slight degree to the tame-cat family, is a pro- 
digious tea-drinker, and all his ideas of personal 
enjoyment include the consumption of carefully 
blended pekoe and congo. 

The Cambria is a great place for the clerical 
fraternity. The drawing-room of the Lords is 
a church congress in little; every body talks 
church—stories about So-and-so who has just 
been made a bishop, What’s-his-name whom we 
all remember so well at Jesus College, the res- 
toration of Penrydon Abbey, the dilapitude of 
Penmaenmawr Cathedral, schools, Easter offer- 
ings, church commissioners, choirs, harmoniums, 
organs, altar-cloths, rubric, chants, harvest fes- 
tivals, are the prevailing topics of conversation. 
Happily these black-coated gentry are for the 
most part provided with daughters pleasant or 
og yd for the most part pretty; for though 
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elsh commonalty are not altogether love- 


ly, gentle blood shows fresh and fair among these 
breezy hills. ; 
The young ladies are all on the alert for pic- 
nics, walks, drives, fern-hunts—what you will. 
“We must see the Shaky Bridge,” says Mr. 


. Dewrance at luncheon, seated luxuriously before 


a salad of his own compounding, with two pret- 
ty girls on each side of him, the off side craning 
their young necks to see and hear him. ‘* De- 
licious walk across the hills—much better ‘than 
driving round by the road. I suppose you young 
ladies can all manage a matter of six miles or 
so, there and back ?” 

Can they? They laugh at such a question. 

‘* Well, then, I propose a gypsy tea. We can 
send every thing on ahead, and boil our own 
kettle.” 

“Which is all the fun of the fair, especially 
if the wind is the wrong way, the wood damp, 
and the kettle obstinately averse from boiling,” 
says Westray, who has his own band of admir- 
ers on the other side of the table. It has leaked 
out somehow, much to his dissatisfaction, that 
he is the Mr. Westray who writes novels. 

‘* A gypsy tea—delicious!” cry the young,la- 
dies. 

“Then that’s decided. Say the day after to- 
morrow. The weather seems settled.” 

“Glass going up,” remarks a practical par- 
son. 
“You might ask Miss Morcombe to join us,” 
suggests Herman, casually. 

““That sweet young lady who gave the prize 
at the Eisteddfod? Oh, do ask her, Mr. Dew- 
rance! She looks so nice!” exclaims Miss Mil- 
ner, the daughter of a fine-looking jovial Welsh 
parson, perpetual curate of a distant parish, a 
man brimming over with quiet humor, a man 
whose talk, whether lay or,ecclesiastic, is al- 
ways worth hearing. 

**She is nice,” answers Herman; ‘‘ and this 
Shaky Bridge is half-way between here and Loch- 
withian. The squire and his daughter could 
easily meet us there.” 

“*Do you suppose the squire would forego his 
seven-o'clock dinner for the sake of our gypsy 
tea?” says Dewrance. ‘‘No; I have a better 
plan for getting Miss Morcombe, I'll ask Peth- 
erick and his nieces, two charming little girls 
who keep his house, and ask Miss Morcombe to 
come with them. She’s fond of Petherick, and 
is sure to come if he asks her.” 

** Astutest of men!” cries Herman, more 
pleased than the occasion warrants. 

He will see her again—Maud of the rose gar- 
den, with her clear-cut face, not proud, but 
sweet. Yet he can fancy that noble face could 
harden into pride, grow fixed as marble, were 
the noble mind outraged, the strong sense of 
right assailed, the grand contempt for meanness 
once aroused. He has seen so little of her, yet 
the knowledge of her character seems to have 
crept into his inmost heart, to be rooted there, 
as if he had known her all his life. Or is it 
only guess-work at best ? 

Dewrance completes the arrangements for his 
picnic that afternoon. He has acquired many 
accomplishments in his varied career, and is 
above all things excellent in the commissariat 
department. He telegraphs to Shrewsbury for 
the choicest fruit—the strawberries, gooseber- 
ries, and currants purveyed in Llandrysak being 
at once desultory and squashy—and for a liber- 
al supply of those dainty cakes for which the 
ancient city is famous. He orders cream and 
butter from a farm-house among the hills, and 
a box of crispest rolls and toothsome varieties 
of fancy bread from a Polish baker in Regent 
Street. He is not a man to content himself 
with the limited resources of Llandrysak. 

The day comes—a blazer, cloudless blue, not 
a breath stirring among the pine branches; ev- 
ery jingle of the tumblers in the pump-room, 
every click of the billiard-balls in the open-win- 
dowed chamber above, painfully audible in the 
sultry stillness: a glorious day for Flora and 
Ponto and Scrub, the dogs of the establishment, 
who lie flat on their sides on the sunny gravel, 
and growl faintly at the passing stranger—lan- 
guid remonstrance which, taken in conjunction 
with the weather, seems indicative of hydro- 
phobic tendencies. 

Herman roams restlessly all the morning—in 
and out, up and down—like a perturbed spirit ; 
now in the dusky pine grove; now on the broil- 
ing croquet lawn; now in the empty billiard- 
room, making unmeaning cannons with purpose- 
less savagery. Anon he goes down to the green 
hollow behind the Cambria, a bosky dell in 
whose bottom lies a shining lake of clear blue 
water, rush-bordered, full of deeps and shallows, 
whereon the more juvenile-minded of the Cam- 
brians do sometimes disport themselves in a 
shallop, or perchance wherry, with a striped can- 
vas awning. He stands upon the reedy margin 
and throws stones into the water, and muses 
with despondent air, doubtless full of fancies for 
his next novel, weaving his plot, arranging his 
dramatic personages, or possibly thinking of 
that comedy for Mrs. Brandreth’s theatre which 
he began so briskly the other day, but where- 
with he has made but little progress since the 
Eisteddfod. 

‘* How my mother would have admired that 
girl!” he says to himself, those fickle fancies of 
his shifting from the phantasmal world of polite 
comedy to real life and Editha Morcombe. ‘‘She 
is just the kind of girl for good women to ad- 
mire, and for erring men to reverence and— 
avoid ; just too good to make a pleasant and 
easy-going wife. How few men of letters have 
ever mated with your superior woman! Per- 
haps Shelley is the only instance—and he found 
his happiness by a fluke. I dare say Rousseau 
and Goethe knew best when they reduced their 
aspirations to the level of their kitchens.” 

He throws another stone into the lake, smooth 
as the placidest mill-pond this summer noon, 
and then strolls back to the fore-court of the 
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Cambria, where Dewrance—his arrangements 
complete, his soul at ease—reclines on his favor- 
ite bench, lazily consuming a cigar. 

‘* What ails thee, sultry wanderer?” he asks, 
languidly. ‘*' Thy countenance is disturbed.” 

“*Tt’s consumedly hot,” replies Herman, pee- 
vishly. ‘‘ Among your various messages you 
ought to have telegraphed to the clerk of the 
weather for a light breeze. You expect us to 
walk across a broiling hill-side under a flaming 
sun, and call that pleasure. Any reply from 
Miss Morcombe or Mr. Petherick ?” 

** No; they have not troubled to write. They'll 
be there, I dare say; and if they’re not—well, 
you'll be all the happier without a serious young” 
woman. ‘Those Misses Pynsent from Swansea 
are rather frisky than otherwise, and no end of 
money. Iron, you know.” 

**Tron be—Bessemered !” exclaims Herman, 
ferociously. ‘‘I think when people receive an 
invitation, the least thing they can do is to reply 
to it. At least that is the prevailing opinion in 
the civilized parts of Europe. In Wales, I dare 

**Oh, the Welsh do answer letters,” replies 
Dewrance. ‘* It’s their postal arrangements that 
are to blame in this case, no doubt. Miss Mor- 
combe has written, and her letter has gone to 
Shrewsbury, or London, or Milford Haven, or 
Holyhead, en route for Llandrysak. T[ shall get 
it the day after to-morrow, if trains are pro- 
pitious.” 

Herman sighs impatiently, lights a cigar—his 
third since breakfast—and turns upon his heel. 

He goes into the house.. A piano rattles 
violently in the drawing-room, where a young 
lady is hammering out Thalberg’s Last Rose of 
Summer. There are voices and laughter and 
banging of doors on the ground-floor. Herman 
looks neither to the right nor the left, but goes 
up to his own room, a large airy chamber at the 
back of the house, overlooking the lake and the 
wooded slopes that rise from it, and the green 
sheep-walks above, and the little ancient parish 
church yonder in a cleft of the hills, hard by a 
farm-yard, and little better than a barn—the 
humblest tabernacle surely that was ever dedi- 
cated to divinity. 

{To BE CONTINUED.] 








A PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Ir is not in the storied corridor 
Of the old ancestral hall, 
Where the belted knight and the lady bright 
Smile from the tapestried wall ; 
Where a Guido's tender radiance shows 
By a Rubens’ gorgeous hues, 
Or the stately grace of a Vandyck face 
By the soft slow glance of a Greuze. 


Drawn on no earthly canvas; 
By no mortal pencil limn’d; 
Ne’er glorified by an age’s pride; 
By no poet’s pean hymn’d: 
By the quiet hush of the winter’s hearth, 
Or the breathless nights of June, 
Are my pictures seen by the fire-light’s sheen, 
Or framed by the silvery moon, 


They rise around me, one by one, 
The lost, the changed, the dead; 

I see the smiie I knew ere while 
On the sweet lips’ dewy red. 

The soft dark eyes flash love for me, 
The soft curls gleam and wave, 

Till I half forget how my life sun set 
"Neath the yews by a lonely grave. 


I see white robes and blushing flowers, 
And two close side by side, 

Nor think how deep is the bridegroom's sleep 
As I watch him clasp his bride. 

I look in the gentle mother’s face, 
Till her blessing is breathed again, 

While the father’s eyes, strong, true, and wise, 
Call counsel and calm to pain. 


I seem to smooth the golden curls 
Toss’d back from the child’s pure brow, 
And prize them as then, though the whirl of men 
Has smirch’d their glitter now. 
The first friend’s form moves joyously 
Out through the dusky air, 
In its frank fresh truth, as when hope and youth 
Set a royal signet there. 
Naught fades my portraits’ living lines ; 
No flecks or sun-stains fall ; 
No time corrodes; no thick dust loads 
Their beauty with its pall. 
Painted by memory and love 
For my waiting life and me, 
My pictures will shine till in light divine 
Their deathless types I see. 





. 


ABOUT “ GENIUS.” 


HERE is hardly a word in the language 
more misunderstood and misapplied than 
that placed at the head of this paper. It is gen- 
erally supposed that the possessor of the coveted 
quality may dispense with those habits which are 
admitted to be so essential to a man of business. 
We admit the existence of the quality—a dispo- 
sition of mind, often hereditary, which qualifies 
a man for a particular pursuit—but deny its im- 
portance, unless accompanied by the less showy 
but more sterling attributes of industry, energy, 
and perseverance. So important are these char- 
acteristics that even writers eminent for their 
knowledge of mankind have asserted that an in- 
dividual of a determined will can dis- 
tinguish himself in any pursuit, irrespective of 
predisposition toward it. Though we are not 
to go to this length, we conceive that a 
little genius, when accompanied by these quali- 
ties, will go a long way; whereas a large share 
of it, unassociated with such important accesso- 
ries, will be a curse rather than a blessing to its 
Sssessor. 
If there is one fact more than another which 
strikes one in perusing the lives of great men in 
any of the avenues which lead to distinction, it 








is the life of unceasing toil they lead, coupled 
with such an attention to details as less gifted 
men would have scorned. ‘To hear some people 
talk of a man of genius, one would think that the 
general had but to grasp his sword and lead his 
men to victory; or the author to take up his 
pen, and the work which is to charm thousands 
flows readily from it. But in the one case the 
years of toil expended in training these soldiers, 
in mastering the science of mancuvring them, 
and attending to camp details are forgotten ; 
and in the other, if we follow the author to his 
desk, we shall probably find, by the blotted and 
interlined manuscript, the knitted brow, and fre- 
quent reference to books, that the work is not 
produced in so easy a manner as had been sup- 
posed. The case of Sir Walter Scott may be 
advanced in opposition to this, for some of his 
books were penned as fast as his quill could 
**trot” over the page; but then we must re- 
member the years of preparation he had gone 
through—thirty-four years had passed over his 
head when he wrote his Lay, and forty-three 
when Waverley was published—to accomplish 
such a result, during which he had steeped his 
soul in archeological lore, Border legends and 
ballads, and studied character with unwavering 
minuteness. 

At a banquet given at Liverpool to Charles 
Dickens in April, 1869, he said that all he could 
claim in establishing the relations which existed 
between himself and his readers was constant 
fidelity to hard work, and remarked that his lit- 
erary fellows knew very well how true it is in 
all art, that what seems the easiest done is often- 
times the most difficult to do, and that the small- 
est truth may come of the greatest pains. This 
was exemplified in himself in a remarkable de- 
gree, as the following incident, related by Mr. 
Mundella, M.P., at a public meeting at Sheffield 
a year after, will show. <A distinguished artist 
once said to him: ‘‘ When I was painting a por- 
trait of Dickens, it was arranged that I should 
sit in his room while he was at work. He was 
a most painstaking, industrious, and methodical 
man, and nothing would divert him from the 
regularity of his habits. I was there for hours, 
and he wrote, as it seemed to me, almost with 
anguish. I looked in his face, and watched the 
anxiety and the care. I saw the blotting and 
the rewriting of his work, and was astonished 
to find how much he owed to his indomitable 
perseverance.” To the same effect wrote Mr. 
Arthar Helps in Macmil/an,June,1870: ‘‘‘Those 
who have seen his manuscripts will recollect what 
elaborate notes and comments and plans (some 
adopted, many rejected) went to form the basis 
of his works. To see those manuscripts would 
cure any body of the idle and presumptuous no- 
tion that men of genius require no forethought 
or preparation for their greatest efforts, but that 
these are dashed off by the aid of a mysterious 
something which is comprehended in the word 
genius. It was one of Mr. Dickens's theories, 
and, I believe, a trne one, that men differ hardly 
in any thing so much as their power of atten- 
tion.” Lord Lytton—himself an indefatigable 
worker—was of the same opinion. ‘*‘ What 
men want,” he wrote, ‘‘is not talent; it is pur- 
pose ; in other words, not the power to achieve, 
but the will to labor;” and Lord Chesterfieid 
had observed before him, ‘‘ The power of apply- 
ing our attention, steady and undissipated, to a 
single object, is the sure mark of superior genius.” 

Take the testimony of two school-masters of 
the highest class. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, wrote, 
as the result of his great experience, ‘‘ The dif- 
ference between one boy and another consists 
not so much in talent as in energy ;” and his 
successor, Dr. Temple, in one of his sermons 
(third series), says: ‘* Nothing can be a greater 
mistake than to suppose that genius dispenses 
with labor. What genius does is to inspire the 
soul with a power to persevere in the labor that 
is needed ; but the greatest geniuses in every art 
invariably labor at their art far more than all 
others, because their genius shows them the val- 
ue of such patient labor, and aids them to per- 
sist in it.” 

Lord Macaulay’s industry was untiring. He 
would spend hours in the Library of the British 
Museum hunting up what many would think an 
unimportant fact, and those who read his well- 
rounded periods little know with what labor they 
were produced. His thrilling narrative of the 
Western rebellion was not written in his own 
study, but in a cottage on the Somerset marsh- 
es, in which he spent weeks, so that no detail to be 
gained from the spot might be wanting in his de- 
scription. ‘To this quality, more than any other, 
he was indebted for his fame. 

Byron said that Sheridan had written the best 
comedy, the best opera, the best farce, and de- 
livered the best speech known. He appeared to 
his friends as a brilliant wit and writer, produ- 
cing bonmot, speech, or play without effort. But 
when Moore published his manuscripts after his 
death, it was discovered that all was the product 
of toil and elaboration. The wit he had been 
conning over in the morning he would wait pa- 
tiently to introduce in such a manner that it ap- 
peared an inspiration; and his speeches were 
often written several times over, and committed 
to memory. Such a sentence as the following 
would be written many times before he was sat- 
isfied with it: ‘‘ His (Bonaparte’s) are no or- 
dinary fortifications. His martello towers are 
thrones; sceptres tipped with crowns are the 
palisadoes of his intrenchments, and kings are 
his sentinels.” ‘The dialogues in his plays were 
elaborated in like manner. 

Moore spent nearly eighteen months reading 
up Greek and Persian works for Lalla Rookh, 
and the result was that it exhibited such fidelity 
to Oriental manners, customs, and scenery that 
its popularity even in the East was extraordi- 
nary, and people found it difficult to believe that 
its scenes were not penned on the spot. The 
circumstance of this poem, with its gorgeous 
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Oriental scenery and sentiment, being written 
during the depth of winter, in a secluded dwell- 
ing in Derbyshire, is in itself a marvel. Many 
of Moore’s songs were also the product of much 
labor. On one occasion he wrote to Power: 
‘*You will hardly believe that the two lines 
which I had, with many hours of thought and 
glove-tearing, proposed to insert in the vacant 
places, di me so much when I read them 
yesterday that I am still at work for better. 
Such is the easy pastime of poetry !” 

We trust we have given sufficient examples cf 
the painstaking zeal of men of genius, and we 
think it is much to be regretted that such a 
valuable — almost indispensable — characteristic 
should have led men like Dr. Johnson to deny 
the existence of genius altogether. The learn- 
ed lexicographer says: ‘‘ People are not born 
with a particular genius for particular employ- 
ments or studies, for it would be like saying that 
@ man could see a great way east, but could not 
west. It is good sense applied with diligence to 
what was at first a mere accident, and which by 
great application grew to be called by the gener- 
ality of mankind a particular genius.” Now, 
while agreeing with Dr. Johnson that to get 
through literary work it is often necessary to 
“set to it doggedly,” we venture to think that 
all the application in the world would not make 
a man a first-rate musical composer, artist, or 
poet, unless he had a natural gift or faculty for 
either of those pursuits. Experience has proved 
that when a child, almost as soon as its little 
fingers can grasp a pencil, tries to draw sur- 
rounding objects, an artistic genius is there, and 
should not be neglected. ‘The same holds good 
with music, mechanical and other pursuits. 
That education will be the most successful which 
develops and encourages these evidences of gen- 
ius, instead of endeavoring to stifie them. If 
such indications were always watched for and 
acted upon, we should not so often see the round 
man in the square hole—to use Sydney Smith’s 
simile—but the world would contain more of 
those much-to-be-envied men whose occupation 
is their pleasure; whose heart is in their work. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MASQUERADE ball in a skating rink, 

with dancing on skates, is a novel scene 
which probably few of our readers have ever 
witnessed. But this is one of the amusements 
by which the residents of Canadian cities while 
away the evening hours of the long cold winter. 
The Montreal Gazette gives an account ofa fancy- 
dress entertainment recently given in that city 
under the auspices of the Victoria Skating Club. 
There were seven or eight hundred skaters, and 
about three thousand five hundred spectators 
were admitted to the rink. The decorations 
consisted chiefly of flags of all nations, inter- 
spersed with Chinese lamps. <A dais was erected 
in a central position for the accommodation of 
the Governor-General and his suite. On the ar- 
rival of his Excellency, about eight o’clock in 
the evening, the band struck up an inspiriting 
air, and simultaneously there emerged from the 
doors of the ladies’ and gentlemen’s dressing- 
rooms two long continuous lines of skaters. 
They glided gracefully to the centre, crossed 
and recrossed, then the adepts flew over the sur- 
face, describing the most intricate figures with 
an ease and dexterity that excited universal ad- 
miration. In a short time the band sounded the 
inviting air of the ‘‘Lancers,’’ to which the 
more skillful skaters danced with an easy grace 
which could not be surpassed in the ball-room. 
The Gazetie says: “It was a pleasure to watch 
the poetry of their motions as they went through 
the several sets, but the palm was certainly to 
be awarded to the ladies.. To those who could 
only see the graceful motions of the heads, 
shoulders, and waists of the dancers it seemed 
incredible that they should be thus moving on 
skates, so easy, subtle, and at times rapid were 
their evolutions. While the dancing was going 
on, other skaters were going by, balancing them- 
selves lazily in the somnolency of a reverie, and 
seemingly enjoying the luxuries of the dolce far 
niente; some alone, others in groups of twos 
and threes or more, each one choosing his favor- 
ite pace and style.’’ The costumes were pictur- 
esque, and many of them beautiful. arious 
well-known characters were impersonated \. ith 
great accuracy, and some most amusing scenes 
were enacted. Among their older playmates 
numerous ‘‘ dear little Red Riding-hoods” fear- 
lessly skated in and out, of whom it is record- 
ed, ‘‘ not one of the little things tumbled.”” The 
whole entertainment proved a great success, and 
brought to Montrealites the conviction that they 
knew how to take advantage of winter, and to 
rival foreign cities in merry-making festivals. 





From a newspaper published at Sauk Rapids, 
Minnesota, we learn that an unusual amount of 
sickness has prevailed in that section of the 
country ever since the winter set in. Throat 
diseases are almost epidemic throughout the 
whole Upper Mississippi, and often terminate in 
diphtheria and death unless promptly treated. 
In the Sauk River Valley scarlet fever, measles, 
whooping-cough, and mumps prevail. Every 
where this season special care is needful to pre- 
vent disease. 





Recently a passenger train arrived in Denver, 
Colorado, from Kansas City, over the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad, eleven days behind time. There 
were eighty-five passengers, including a bridal 
party, on the train. They started out in a storm, 
and after going a hundred miles or so, they came 
toafullstop. The wind blew a perfect gale, and 
had packed the snow so hard that nothing but 
a pick could make impression on it, and the way 
through the banks had to be dug, inch by inch, 
by workmen. The mercury fell to twenty de- 
grees below zero, and there was little or nothing 

eat at the station. Finally the express agent 
opened a portion of the freight, consisting of 500 
cans of oysters, which were soon stewing away 
on every stove in every car. Subsequently a relief 
train arrived from the East with cooks, cooking 
fixtures, and provisions. Meanwhile’ the work 
of clearing the track was carried briskly on, and 
the train gradually moved along. In one cut 
the snow was so hard that when two engines 








weighing thirty-two tons apiece, and running at 
thirty miles an hour, struck it, they ran on top 
of the drift. A passenger says that the grandest 
sight he ever saw was when five engines and a 
snow- plow took a half-mile run into a huge 
drift 100 feet long. The engines were invisible 
from the time they struck it until they emerged, 
as if from a tunnel, at the other end, 


A touching incident is related in the reports 
of the Five Points Mission. Not long before 
Christmas one of the missionaries connected 
with that institution received from the New 
York Post-office, to “do with it as he might 
think best,”’ a note inclosing an envelope ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ My dear God, New York.”” Open- 
ing this, he found a letter written with a pencil, 
all in poorly made capitals, on a small piece of 
soiled paper, in the following words: 

“ November 28, 1874. 

“Dear Gopv,—Please send me a cloak, and a pair of 
boots for my little brother, for Christmas-night, and I 
will be a good girl, and I will not look. I will go to 
sleep. Your poor little girl, Minsiz F, W—. 


, Scuvvier Srrext, Albany.” 





By investigation the gentleman learned that 
the little girl who wrote the note was six years 
old, that her mother was a widow with one oth- 
er child, both of whom had attended a mission 
school. One day while the child was amusing 
herself playing with her slate, she said, ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, if I write to Santa Claus, do you think he 
will send me a cloak?” The answer was, “If 
you pray to God, perhaps He will send you a 
cloak.’”? Then said she, “I will write to God.” 
She then printed the letter with her pencil as 
well as she could, and took her own little say- 
ings to buyastamp. The missionary into whose 
hands this little note chanced to fall made Christ- 
mas-day a happy time for Minnie and her brother. 





King Alfonso met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion on his eatry into Madrid. On the day of 
his arrival, from the railway station to the pal- 
ace all the windows and balconies were hung 
with colored draperies, and the roadway was 
festooned with flags. At an early hour the 
streets began to be thronged with eager crowds, 
and all the morning there was a constant move- 
ment of troops. The arrival was fixed for one 
o’clock, and at twelve a grand procession of 
high military officers set out from the War-office 
to meet his Majesty at the station, where the 
clergy, the officials, and various deputations had 
assembled. As the train entered the station a 
royal salute was fired, and there was much cheer- 
ing. Shortly afterward the king mounted his 
horse, and, followed by a brilliant staff, passed 
through the streets to the palace. At night the 
city was illuminated. The fétes in honor of his 
Majesty lasted three days, the city being brill- 
iantly illuminated each evening. 





An ice bridge has been formed below Niagara 
Falls, which it is thought will remain until 
spring. A dispatch from that vicinity says that 
the ‘‘ice mountains” reach nearly to the edge 
of the Falls, and that visitors ascend their sum- 
mits for the best views. 





Jean Francois Millet, the distinguished land- 
scape painter, a pupil of Paul Delaroche, died 
January 20, at Barbazon, neer Fontainebleau, 
France, ig the sixtieth year of his age. 





A ae little story of last Christmas is told 
in a French journal. Among the French either 
a shoe or a stocking is hung on Christmas-eve 
to receive the gifts of Santa Claus. Two poor 
people were lamenting their inability to put any 
present in the shoe of their little one, and were 
hoping for better things next year, when the 
child rushed in, wild with delight, calling out, 
“*See what Le petit Noél has sent me! I must 
indeed have been good;”’ and she showed her 
parents a poor starved little sparrow, which had 
taken refuge from the cold in the baby’s shoe. 
The sparrow ever since has had a snug home, 
and has been regarded by the little girl as a 
precious gift. 





Did you ever notice with what mathematical 
exactness the man of the house shovels the snow 
from his sidewalk? He works, brisk as a bee, 
until he approaches the line dividing his terri- 
tory from his neighbor’s; then he stops, and 
with the skill of a civil engineer he sights the 

remises, using a mental line and plummet, and 
s conscientiously careful not to trespass on oth- 
er people’s borders. 


The two Kings of Siam have quarreled—and 
separated. These two “kings” are not equal 
powers, the “‘second’’ king being only a sort of 
subject, who has a little court of his own and an 
army, and is exempt from prostrating himself 
before King No.1; but he can not make any ap- 
plication of state revenues without the permis- 
sion of his superior. So in the recent quarrel 
King No. 2 sought the protection of the British 
flag. 





There was a hope, almost an expectation, that 
the severity of winter had expended itself in 
January. But not so did it prove. The second 
week in February brought some arctic days, and 
one of extreme severity. Again the East River 
was frozen over—again long delays of ferry- 
boats and great inconvenience to business men 
and renewed longings for the suspension-bridge. 
The North River was also frozen over near this 
city, and a temporary ice bridge formed, and 
many persons passed over it to Hoboken—an 
event which has not occurred for about forty 
years. Seldom has there been so much inter- 
ruption to travel in the bay, sound, and rivers. 
An ice bridge was formed between Staten Isl- 
and and New Jersey, which was well patron- 
ized. Many vessels were signaled off Sandy 
Hook, which were unable to enter the harbor 
on account of the great accumulation of ice. 
The suffering among the poor during this cold 
“‘term” can scarcely be realized. Indeed, al- 
most every body who ventured out-of-doors suf- 
fered. And the icy sidewalks were the occasion 
of numerous accidents. Some cases of death 
from exposure are reported; but instances of 
that kind in this vicinity are few, compared with 
those that will be found to have occurred in oth- 
er parts of the country, where the mercury fell 
to 20°, 30°, or, as was the case in some parts of 
Canada, 50° below zero. We, who shrink and 
shiver when the thermometer falls three or four 
degrees below zero, should sympathize heartily 
with those in less genial regions. 
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THE RENDEZVOUS. 
See illustration on double page. 
Far away from sunny Paris, 
In the province of Lorraine, 
Where the yellow fields are gleaming 
With their wealth of ripened grain, 
With the sunlight on its turrets, 
Hid behind a dreary wall, 
Guarded by a double bastion, 
Looms a castle grim and tall. 
Ninon wanders in the garden— 
Just escaped from convent rule; 
She is thinking now of something 
That she never learned at school. 


France has many lovely daughters ; 
Fairer none could ever be 

Than the little country maiden 
Longing now the world to see. 

But fair Ninon must be married— 
Thus in France the custom goes— 

Ere to her the world of Paris 
All its wealth and glory shows. 

So papa has found a husband, 
Somewhat ugly, somewhat old, 

And mamma prepares a trousseau, 
Costing—oh! such sums of gold! 


Ninon wanders in the garden, 
Worids of mischief in her glance: 

Oh! what eyes they give to women 
In that merry land of France! 

Ninon gathers up her flounces, 
Perches on the garden wall; 

Ninon’s naughty lips are whistling 
Something like a cuckoo’s call. 

Ninon sees a form approaching, 
Shyly turns her head away, 

But the eager ears are listening, 
Wondering what her love will say. 


Soon the little head is bending, 
Giving back each loving glance. 

Cupid still will make some matches 
Even in the land of France, 

Ninon listens in the garden 
To her lover, proud and tall; 

One day Ninon’s naughty slippers 
Clamber o’er the garden wall. 

In the morning wild excitement 
Fills the castle with alarm ; 

In walks Ninon, proud and saucy, 
Leaning on her husband’s arm! 





STRIKING SILVER. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


N RS. MATTHEWS was thoroughly tired 
out with poverty. She called it poverty ; 
though certainly there was little other want in it 
than the want of making a better appearance. 
There was always enough to eat in the house— 
good plain fare; and if she had been content 
with good plain clothes, there would have been 
enough to wear. But so long as Mrs. Means’s 
new silk that would stand alone rustled by her 
and darkened her vision, so long as Miss Pur- 
cell’s black lace shawl spread itself like an evil 
cobweb to catch her wishes, so long as Mrs. 
Broyne’s diamond pin stared her in the face, or 
Mr. Broyne’s landaulette and his thorough-bred 
chestnuts flashed and splashed by, she felt all 
the cramp and ache of poverty—she, who had a 
new silk once in ten years perhaps, whose stand- 
by was an alpaca that had been turned, who 
made her own bonnets, whose highest expecta- 
tion in the line of the toilette was a tiny black 
lace barbe, and who never expected to have a 
diamond at all. ‘‘ Ride!” said Mrs. Matthews, 
as Mrs. Broyne drove by—‘“‘ the longest ride I'll 
ever take will be my ride to the church-yard !” 

Poor Mrs. Matthews! She was very much 
dissatisfied with her lot in life. Yet she had 
married Mr. Matthews thinking it would be bliss 
enough to be his wife even if she had to live in 
two rooms. And so it was—at first. But then 
babies came, and bills; and that wore out and 
this grew shabby, and acquaintances prospered 
and went beyond them, and they moved into a 
new neighborhood where there were wealthier 
people, and slowly the iron entered her soul and 
rusted there, She became indignant with fate, 
and she manifested her indignation by wearing 
a dingy calico, that might have been a pretty 
one, with a soiled cravat knotted around her 
neck any way it happened, when it might have 
been a clean collar, with her hair twisted in a 
careless knot—going about altogether slipshod 
and slovenly, and sometimes dropping down and 
crying in the midst of her work and her dirt. 

As for Mr. Matthews, of course this did not 
make him very comfortable; sometimes a little 
angry, sometimes a Mttle sad, he did the best he 
could, yet so frequently found home a dismal place 
that, if it hadn’t been for the children, he would 
have spent his evenings at the tavern or in the 
corner grocery along with a lot of other loungers. 
**T dare say!" snapped Mrs. Matthews, when, 
thoroughly disheartened, he once made such an 
exclamation. ‘‘Children, indeed! Of course 
I'm nothing! It’s no consequence that J’ve 
been slaving all day and am at home alone! I 
don’t know that I had any reason to expect any 
thing else, though !” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Matthews did not go to the 
grocery or the bar, but sat at home with his 
pewspaper and his box of tools, and of late 
months with certain and books, over which, 
in spite of sundry quien about men’s work 
being from sun to sun, and women’s work being 
never done, he pored every night till long after 
the house was still, and while Mrs. Matthews sat 
opposite, the sock which she was darning still 
stretched over her five fingers, and her rather 
frowzy head fallen forward in a doze—every 
night, that is, when he was not out with a dark 
lantern, prowling over the great field behind the 


straggling little orchard, the great field whose | 





bones stuck out of the earth in old lichened sur- 
faces of dreary rock, where Mr. Matthews had 
found he could not even pasture a cow, and 
which, with its singular conformation—a huddle 
of low mounds, like bubbles suddenly stiffened 
out of the seething of some gigantic caldron— 
would have reminded a reader of poetry of noth- 
ing so much as of that savage region through 
which “ Childe Roland to the dark tower came.” 

One morning Mr. Matthews dressed in his 
best, packed into a hand-bag a number of small 
and heavy articles that he had kept in a locked 
drawer, much to the wrath of Mrs. Matthews, 
who thought it was high time of day if keys 
were to be turned against her in her own house ; 
and telling his wife he should not be at home for 
a couple of days, the good man kissed her and 
stepped on board the cars, and left her in a flood 
of tears. 

What had he gone to the city for? What 
right had he, out of their little means, to take 
the money for a two days’ lark? What did it 
all portend? Mrs. Matthews had visions dart 
before her eyes that she did not dare to call b 
name—insanely jealous visions of her husband, 
her staid husband of a dozen years, in the com- 
pany of some gay and lovely charmer—and 
though she dispelled the visions, she redoubled 
her tears. Mrs, Matthews’s tears were tears of 
anger as well as grief; she was very angry dur- 
ing all that first day, and pursued her tasks on 
that explosive verge which warned the children 
to keep out of her way. But night and dark- 
ness and lonesomeness and an unaccountable 
dread of burglars where there was so little to 
steal had a softening effect ; she was somewhat 
less angry with her husband, but began to pity 
herself, to pity herself intensely. The next day 
she attended to her duties in a lachrymose frame, 
with a very red nose; the day was longer and 
duller than any day she remembered ; she found 
herself looking forward to the morrow; and by 
the morning of the third day she was quite ready 
to give Mr. Matthews a warmer welcome than 
he deserved after keeping a secret from her. A 
little of the old Eve overcame her as she saw him 
walking up the lane; she had half a mind to set 
open the door and be off to a neighbor’s—she 
was dressed in the prettiest toilette she could get 
up—and let him have a cold reception; but on 
the whole she was so glad to see him, and so cu- 
rious concerning his journey, that she hustled the 
old Eve behind her, and ran to the door as she 
used to do when they were first married. 

Mrs. Matthews had her reward. When the 
children had had their romp, had nearly reduced 
to ruins the toys the indulgent father had brought, 
had quite demolished the taffy, when Wybe had 
been snatched from his contemplation of the new 
game, and all were safely tucked away to their 
dreams, then Mr. Matthews took from his pock- 
et several mysterious papers and spread them 
on the table beside his wife, with his hand over 
them, “My dear,” said he, ‘‘you have seen 
me wandering with my lantern at night over 
the great field out behind us, and spelling in my 
books and maps in here. And you have been 
very good,” said Mr. Matthews to his guilty wife, 
‘about not vexing me with questions, and let- 
ting me keep the matter to myself while I chose, 
and now [ am going to tell you what it all means.” 

** You are!” 

**One day I picked up out there a bit of stone 
of very curious appearance,” said Mr. Matthews, 
solemnly, ‘‘It puzzled me a good deal. I 
scratched and chipped away in the same region, 
and found more of it; I traced it for some dis- 
tance across the field; I found a seam; I drilled 
it here and there; I put an average of the bro- 
ken bits in that locked drawer, and took them 
to the city with me in my sachel day before yes- 
terday. But I didn’t feel justified in the expense 
of that trip till I had those books and maps, and 
studied the subject up as well as I could, and 
satisfied myself. And the long and the short of 
it is, wife, that those bits of rock have been as- 
sayed by a chemist and smelted in a furnace, and 
they are argentiferous lead to the tune of fifty 
ounces of silver to the ton. And these,” lifting 
his hand, “‘are the statements of the assay. 
Nobody needs a better mine than that; and that 
—now don’t you give way !—that mine is ours.” 

So that was the gay and lovely charmer, then, 
that had filled Mrs, Matthews’s head with in- 
sanely jealous visions? A silver mine? Ah, 
who wouldn't be*willing to have one’s husband 
hold tender relations with a silver mine! Mrs, 
Matthews burst out laughing and crying at once, 
and hung round Mr. Matthews’s neck as if she 
were not quite old enough to know better. 

** Our horses shall be black,” she sobbed, ‘‘ and 
we will have a landau that will put the Broynes’ 
little landaulette out of sight !” 

**T shall send Wybe to Germany,” said Mr. 
Matthews, taking up the same strain. ‘‘ And 
Patty—” 

“Martha. We may as well begin to call her 
Martha.” 

** Well, Martha, then, shall have the best mu- 
sical education in the world,” said her husband. 
**Our children shall have all we missed.” 

** And how long will it be before it begins to 
pay ?” asked Mrs. Matthews. 

“* Well,” said her husband, ‘‘ that is the ques- 
tion now before the meeting. We own the mine; 
but to clear away the rubbish, employ experts to 
find the vein and sink shafis, to get out the ore, 
to smelt it, and all the rest, that will take money, 
and money is what we don’t possess.” 

** Then how under the sun—” 

“*T propose to mortgage the house for my share 
of the ready money, And I think it would be 
easy to induce Mr. Means to go in with me—” 

“*Mr. Means! I would rather it were some- 
body from out of town.” 

‘*Why, pray, what odds—” 

“Why? Well, I should like to hear any good 
reason for our making the fortunes of these peo- 
ple that have been flaunting their finery over our 





heads and splashing their mud on us ever since 
we were born! It’s our turn now. We're to be 
the millionaires. And if this mine's like other 
mines, our yearly income will be more than their 
whole fortunes. Mrs. Means won’t be the only 
lady round here crackling in her silks! It does 
me good,” said Mrs, Matthews. And probably 
it would have done any body good to be relieved 
of so much long-hoarded venom, ‘It does me 
good,” she said, with a mocking sort of shiver. 
“It makes me young again. What a pity it 
didn’t come when we were young, Mr. Mat- 
thews!” 

‘* Better late than never,” was the response. 
** Well, I thought fellow-townsmen would be 
most interested in the thing, and look out for 
my interests best too. But I'll look abroad for 
a partner if you say so. I did think of selling 
Broyne and Means and some others a small por- 
tion outright, and so settling on you that much 

**T wouldn’t sell them a foot of it—no, not to 
save their lives!” exclaimed his wife. 

** Well, whoever I get, I suppose I'll have to 
give them four-fifths of it.” 

**Give!” almost screamed ‘Mrs. Matthews. 

** Don’t you think one-fifth of a silver mine is 
better than none at all?” asked her husband, a 
little nettled. 

** But you own five-fifths !” 

**Oh, hang a woman!” cried Mr. Matthews. 
“You never can get any business into her head. 
If I can’t raise the money to mine with, I shall 
have no fifths. They're not going to put in their 
money at a venture, and do my work for nothing. 
One-fifth of a silver mine, let me tell you, is an 
immense property.” 

«Tt is robbery,” groaned Mrs. Matthews. 

*<Tf it should turn out a false lead, it is they 
who would be robbed, you see. Well, we must 
do the best we can;” and thereat they sought 
their pillows. But Mrs. Matthews lay awake 
half the night tossing under the vexation of hav- 
ing to surrender so much in order to acquire so 
little; for what was a fifth of any thing? she 
thought. 

Yet the morning brought better counsels. That 
great alchemist, the sun, turned every thing to 
gold. Mrs. Matthews recalled as she awoke the 
stories, more marvelous than those of the Arabian 
Nights, which she had heard concerning the Yel- 
low Jacket and the Comstock—a fifth of a sil- 
ver mine might be a quarter of a million a year. 
She went down and built her fires while Mr. Mat- 
thews slept the sleep of those who have struck 
silver, stirred up her oatmeal porridge, swept, 
scoured, and called her brood to breakfast—per- 
fectly content to do it all now that there was no 
necessity, so to say; for the mistress of a quar- 
ter of a million a year could afford to do any 
thing she pleased, she reasoned; and she was 
altogether in such a halcyon mood that Patty— 
I beg pardon, Martha—was emboldened to ask 
her mother for an extra doughnut to take to 
school, reminding her that she liked ‘‘ hands” 
best; and Wybert, hearing she was about to 
bake pies, mentioned indifferently his prefer- 
ence for *‘ turn-overs,” ; 

Few people are obliged to look long for part- 
ners in such an enterprise as that of Mr. Mat- 
thews. The place was a midland town of no 
great age, at the foot of a long range of hills 
communicating with the metalliferous regions 
of the continent, though in themselves no suffi- 
cient quantity of ore to pay for the mining had 
yet been seen. The discovery of the rich metal 
was a delightful surprise to the people; they all 
began building castles in Spain with that pay 
rock for foundation; every body who owned a 
back yard and a hammer began to manifest a 
geological turn, and chipped away at the soil 
either secretly or publicly, a little ashamed, but 
Ny going to lose millions for a trifle of ridicule. 

ey chipped in vain; all the silver in that 
burgh belonged to Mr. Matthews. Would he 
sell? Not astiver. Flattering offers were made 
—so flattering that he felt it best to urge them 
on Mrs. Matthews’s attention. Suppose the 
mine should fail, then there would be that much 
at least from the sale of the land laid away in 
bank. ‘* Fail?” said Mrs. Matthews, scornful 
as Richelieu. ‘* How can a mine fail when the 
experts have been over from St. Louis, and even 
from Denver City,-and said there is-no such ore 
this side of the Rocky Mountains?” And so 
‘*Not a stiver,” continued to be the answer to 
those who hungered after that silver. ‘The part- 
ners from out of town were found, though little 
was known of their character beyond ‘its value 
on ’Change, the company was formed, and the 
excavations were begun. 

What ore it was!—shining smooth surfaces 
of lead that hid the silver, here speckled with the 
precious stuff, there scaled in rich colors that de- 
clared the presence of gold itself as well—and 
how it yielded! Half-decomposed material, it 
mined only less easily than a gravel-pit; pure 
bricks of silver came out of the furnaces: Mr. 
Matthews’s fortune was made. Mrs. Matthews 
beheld herself the envy of all those on whom she 
once had gazed with envious eyes. Though she 
had not spent a penny of it yet, she was the mis- 
tress of more than she knew how to spend; she 
lay awake nights now joyously planning how to 
be rid of it. 

They must look about them soon and buy a 
place, Mr. Matthews said, one day. Should 
they go East, or should they stay where they 
were, and be and continue to be the grandees 
of the little town, that soon would be the great 
town with the various kindred enterprises he and 
his confréres would establish about the mine? 

“ We will go to the hotel,” said Mrs. Matthews; 
‘*we will have a suite of rooms there. I al- 
ways did think it would be a heavenly life, with 
the lights and the noise and the people. And 
now I'll try it the moment I get some new dress- 
es made. I shall have one just covered with 
black net and beads. We shall not have an- 
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other care about housekeeping, and we will have 
a French governess for the children, and sit by 
and learn something ourselves.” 

“Under the droppings of the sanctuary ?” 

“Yes. There is time enough to make up our 
minds about the future. We must take a jour- 
ney and see a little of the world first—time 
enough to look round for a place when we have 
seen other people’s places.” 

“I thought of the Vreeland place,” said Mr. 
Matthews. 

‘*The Vreeland place would have done very 
well six months ago. It would have been a 
wild dream then—Paradise, But it is no bet- 
ter than the Purcells’, and would never do now. 
When people have such a great possession as 
ours it is a duty they owe the public to live be- 
comingly,” said Mrs. Matthews, quite up to her 
position. ‘*We must have gardens, conserva- 
tories, graperies, fish-ponds, aviaries, perhaps a 
private theatre,” said this little woman who had 
never yet had a spare chamber. ‘‘ We shall, I 
suppose, go to the Springs in the summer, and 
see a little of life at the sea-side and in the 
mountains; we shall make more friends than 
we want; we shall learn how to spend our quar- 
ter of a million—it yields that, doesn’t it?” 

** At that rate, so far. But I shall not receive 
so much at once. However, we are receiving 
more now than we can comfortably put away. 
I have a credit at the bank, Mrs. M.” 

** You are really growing to look like a bloat- 
ed bond-holder,” said Mrs. Matthews, pulling up 
her husband's coat a little, and then tiptoeing to 
give him a kiss. 

** Well,” said Mr. Matthews, **I suppose you 
want your dresses. I'll draw you a check,” 

He took off his coat and sat down to it. It 
was a laborious piece of business, but he achieved 
it. She put on her bonnet, and ran over to the 
bank with it, as he bade her; and for that bit 
of writing they put into her hands—which used 
to have such hard work to extract half a dollar 
for necessary needles and thread from her hus- 
band’s pursehalf a dozen five-hundred-dollar 
bills, the sight of which might have dazzled her 
but for their green tint so soothing to the vision. 
She asked to have one of the big bills broken 
into ones, but thought better of it, and took tens. 
Fifty ten-dollar bills! it took away her breath. 
Those ny ten-doliar bills seemed more to her 
than all the five others ; fifty ten-dollar bills at 
once! But she sent her order to the city that 
afternoon, and not only sent the order, but sent 
the dress-maker with it. And when, a week or 
two subsequently, the wardrobes of all the family 
as complete as money could make them, she 
moved with her husband, Master Wybert, Miss 
Martha, and the. baby Gulnare into the best 
lors of the only hotel, she felt that her covets hail 

n. 


But how can a career begin without a car- 
riage? The best that could be ordered—patent 
springs, plate-glass, quilted satin, hidden mir- 


ror, card-pocket, parcel-holder—became Mrs. ° 


Matthews’s; and as for horses, the horses that 
drew the Broynes were not good enough for the 
Matthewses. ‘Ten-thousand-dollar horses that 
stepped as if they knew their worth were the 
ones that drew Mrs. Matthews and Miss Martha 
when they took the air. And they took the air 
so much—for Mrs. Matthews was haunted by the 
idea that she could hardly get her fair share of 
riding before she took that last ride of which 
she had once before made mention—that the 
coachman declared another pair must be pro- 
cured or these would be ruined; and another 
pair accordingly went into the stable. Yet what 
with the ailments to which these costly beasts 
were subject, what with the weather in which they 
couldn’t be out, and the hours at which they 
must be in, and the general tyranny of the coach- 
men, Mrs. Matthews sometimes doubted if sxe 
would not have more enjoyment out of a hun- 
dred-dollar nag which she could drive herself. 
But what a wonder that coachman was, and 
what a wonder was his livery! Nobody in that 
town had set up a livery before her; she did not 
set it up herself till after their return from that 
journey in which they saw as much of the world 
as could be compressed into the vision of a 
month. But the calm content which Mrs. Mat- 
thews took in that dark green surtout, with the 
silver stripe and the black cockade, would have 
gone far to balance the general discontent of the 
rest of humanity with their lot. And what a 
gorgeous sight was Mrs. Matthews herself, as she 
sat in state, with Miss Martha and her govern- 
ess just sufficiently in the background, receiving 
the calls of the fine ladies who had never known 
what a lovely Mrs. Matthews was till 
now! or as, in royal purple velvet, with the 
drooping plumes of her heart’s-ease-loaded hat 
mingling with her yet bright brown hair, she 
stepped from her carriage, returning these calls, 
her footman standing at the door the while with 
her priceless cashmere-on his arm, so haughty 
and magnificent a being himself, that footman, 
that in the old days Mrs. Matthews would not 
have dared ask him a question ! 

Mrs. Matthews had good taste in dress. She 
was fond now of showing her husband what she 
could have done when she was young, if the 
means had been at hand. She was quite an 
artist in colors, ‘‘'Trast me for that!” she said, 
displaying a star of enormous diamonds that had 
just been sent in from the city to match her 
necklace, for she had carte blanche in expendi- 
ture, and liked diamonds for her throat better 
than for her troublesome red hands. 

**But really, Mrs, M.,” said her husband, 
“we are living now at high pressure. Don’t 
you think it would be better to hold off a little 
and salt something down, in case of accident ?” 

** Accident ?” said she, gayly. ‘* What acci- 


dent can occur, unless an earthquake should tip 
the world wrong side up with care? Don’t you 
think you have enough salted down in that mine 
now? No, Mr. Matthews, let us, for the first 
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year or two, spend all we can. In a little while 
we shall be too old to enjoy it: let us enjoy it 
while we are young enough. It establishes our 
supremacy, too, like nothing else. It does me 
good to see Mrs. Broyne and Mrs, Means kow- 
towing to me. I want to laugh in their faces. 
The men have juct found out what splendid busi- 
ness capacity you have; the women are all in 
love with me. If you could see that chit of a 
Purcell zirl, who used to cut me whenever she 
felt like it, admire my Chantilly flounce on her 
knees, it would be as good as a play for you!” 

** You're a smart woman,” said her husband, 
lost in adm‘:ation. ‘‘ You're atrump. You do 
credit t. your money. Well, have your own 
way, my dear.” And it is needless to say she 
did 


id. 

Mrs. Matthews’s way was a very fine way, and 
a mightily expensive one. She moved before 
long into the Vreeland place, which was fur- 
nished and vacant. She thought best, she said, 
not to purchase or build till they had made their 
European tour next year, and seen what palaces 
were, She had a French cook, and a horde of 
servants; she began to give a little course of 
delectable dinner parties ; she had people to visit 
her whose acquaintance she made in her month’s 
tour; she gave a couple of chamber concerts, 
with the assistance of the Haydn Quartettes 
who chanced to be in that portion of the coun- 
try. She was finding out how to spend her mon- 
ey, and even to run a little in debt, ‘‘ By 
George!”’ said her husband once, when she dis- 
missed her whole retinue and imported another 
household from the city, “‘you cut such a swath 
it would take a whole silver mine to keep up 
with you!” Save in the time for such a chance 
remark, she saw nothing at all of her husband; 
she hardly saw her children; was quite igno- 
rant that Master Wybert was an accomplished 
smoker and liked his Champagne dry, and that 
Miss Martha read French novels by the parcel, 
Other people imitated her hospitalities; she was 
plunged in a round of festivities, and her cards 
were out for a great ball. 

Yet, if the truth were told, the zest flagged 
sometimes, and she was beginning to find it just 
a little stupid. It seemed, in recollection, as if 
those must have been halcyon days when she had 
no servants to make life a burden, and the house 
was not full of creatures whose insolence was 
only equaled by their ignorance, who stole and 
smashed and kept her in a ferment. More than 
once she caught herself thinking how pleasant it 
would be to feel the old exultation and get the old 
praise at having made both ends meet in some 
unexpected way; how pleasant it would seem 
again to be darning stockings on one side of the 
fire in the long evenings, while her husband read 
his books on the other, instead of putting herself 
into the hands of this torturing French maid and 
going out for the night. Yet that French maid 
had made Mrs. Matthews an adept in all the 
toilette arts. She knew how to tinge her lips 
aslight bright cherry, though it forbade the same 
lips to kisses; she knew how to give her cheek a 
soft powdery bloom, how to blondiline the stray 
locks about her brow, and give that brow an air 
of innocence and youth. Sometimes she thought 
itdidn’t pay. She wassure Mr, Matthews didn’t 
mind it at all—in fact, he hardly seemed to look 
at her. He was absorbed in his thoughts, in his 
papers, his business people, from morning till 
night, and she even heard him muttering figures 
in his dreams. He was all the time taking little 
journeys, that he called business errands, by him- 
self; he didn’t listen to her; he told her not to 
bother him ; he gave her short answers ; he even 
began to be stingy of his checks; something 
seemed to worry him. She didn’t know but it 
had been pleasanter when they were poor. 

It was the night, at last, of the great ball. The 
silver mine and its surroundings had turned the 
quiet town into one of almost as reckless revelry 
as if there were genii and afrites to answer every 
wish. Was there not, indeed, the great Slave 
of the Earth down that pit? Every room in the 
Vreeland place was resplendent with light and 
fragrant with flowers. Exotics that had been 
brought all the way from St. Louis, and even 
more distant cities, by the decorators, made bow- 
ers of halls and stairways. In the punch-room 
there were fountains flowing from unseen sources, 
which Mrs. Matthews had seen the French cook 
himself brew, after some imperial recipe. The 
table sparkled with gold and silver, and each 
portion of the country had contributed its sepa- 
rate dainty. Every body would say, as every 
body had said, how nee how perfectly, Mrs. 
Matthews could entertain! And then her cos- 
tume! While it seemed deferentially to give 
gr to that of every guest—or else, as 

rs; Matthews knew by experience, there would 
be a fine chapter of backbiting—it was more 
darkly splen@id than words can tell. It was 
black net over black satin, and in every mesh of 
the net a drop of jet sparkled; bandeaux of jet 
in the bright hair met over the forehead in that 
diamond star, brilliant as Hesper, and her dia- 
mond necklace glittered between rows of jet 
again. She was the impersonation of a frosty, 
star-lit night, a shadow at one glance, a dazzle at 
the next. Mr. Matthews breathed hard as he 
saw her come down where he paced the rooms 
alone before the assembling of the guests. He 
went up to her and kissed her. He seldom did 
sonow. “Yes, you do justice to it all,” he said, 
wiping his lips—‘‘to it all. If it had lasted 
Jong enough for me to get to the Senate, what a 
figure you'd have made! I’m glad we've had it, 
if it’s only to have seen you to-night. You are 
a magnificent woman.” 

**Dear me, Mr. Matthews,” she said, re-ad- 
justing her diamonds, ‘‘ have you just found that 
out ?” 

** Well, how do you like it, on the whole— 
this magnificence ?” said he, still surveying her 
sharply. : 

‘* T don’t know,” she answered, ‘‘ Sometimes, 











if youll believe it—it’s absurd—I like the old 
way best !” 

**What if I had news of a great disaster to 
tell you,” then he said, laughing—‘‘ that we had 
to go back to the old way, for instance—should 
you like to hear it now or af*er the ball ?” 

“Oh, now!” she responded, gayly. ‘*Then I 
should have the ball to break the blow, and keep 
my thoughts from it till I was used to it, you see.” 

“Very well, then,” said he, ‘‘here it is. The 
silver mine has gone up.” 

**Gone up!” 

**Come to an end. It’s no mine at all—mere- 
ly a bit of drift, a piece of the deposit of some 
old ripping and tearing glacier.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

** While it lasted,” continued Mr. Matthews, 
stolidly, ‘it was good silver. Now there’s no 
more of it. The mine has come to an end.” 

Mrs. Matthews caught at the back of a chair, 
and grew so white that the delicate bloom, im- 
movable on cheek and chin, looked like angry 
stings. ‘* You are jesting,” she said. 

**T mean it,” he answered her. ‘* And much 
worse. We have known this for some time. We 
have been running it at large risk, in hopes to 
strike another deposit. At least they have. I 
wanted to own up and pay up while we could.” 

‘** While we could ?” she gasped. 

‘Yes, It was a stock company, yop see, 
and the company was never incorporated, and 
we are personally responsible for all debts.” 

* Well?” 

** The payment of those debts,” said Mr. Mat- 
thews, “‘ will sweep every thing—the plate on 
that table, the horses in the stable, the lace in 
your drawers, the diamonds on your throat—ev- 
ery thing. As nearly as I can reckon, it will 
leave us nothing but the little house in the lane, 
and a mortgage on that.” 

**One of these diamonds would pay the mort- 
gage,” she said, after a moment, half suspicious- 
ly, half defiantly. ‘‘Can’t I save it ?” 

**Nothing! nothing! The little house is all. 
I forgot it when we were so flush.” 

“Ts it empty ?” 

“Fou” 


There was a brief silence as they stood facing 
each other; and then, to Mr. Matthews’s amaze- 
ment, his wife laughed. 

‘*What a pity we didn’t buy the Vreeland 
place in my name! Are you going to reproach 
me about it ?” 

**Reproach you? It was my folly. I felt like 
the shoe-maker who was made Caliph for a day, 
in Patty’s story-book. I was reckless. I thought 
I had Potosi. Yet I’ve learned the tricks; I may 
pick up again, What's that, the carriages ?” 

Mrs. Matthews reclasped the bracelet she had 
been holding up to the light. ‘‘ What a mas- 
querade!” she said. ‘‘ How well we have play- 
ed our parts! It’s hollow stuff. Now we'll go 
back to work again, and you'll spend your even- 
ings at home. I like it best—I like it best!” 
and she had thrown her arms round her hus- 
band’s neck, and was kissing him like a child. 
“*Hark! yes, it is the carriages,” she said, ar- 
ranging her disordered splendors. ‘There go 
the Broynes and General Killum up stairs. This 
is the fifth act.” 

** To-morrow the keepers will be in the house,” 
said Mr, Matthews, bitterly. 

** To-morrow we'll go home. And next day 
I'll get up in the morning and light the fire!” 





DANCING IN OLDEN TIMES. 


ROBABLY dancing, as a dramatic enter- 

tainment, first came upon our stage in the 
form of jigs. Of course, as a means of recrea- 
tion among all ranks of people, it had thriven 
since a very remote period. Into the question 
of the state of dancing prior to the invention of~ 
any method of denoting by signs or characters 
the length or duration of sounds, we need scarce- 
ly enter. Doubtless music was felt and appreci- 
ated by a sort of instinct long before it was un- 
derstood scientifically, or duly measured out and 
written down upon a recognized system. If¢ 
dancing is to be viewed as dependent upon its 
correspondence with mensurable music, it must 
date simply from the invention of the Cantus 
Mensurabilus, attributed by some writers to 
Franco, the scholastic of Liege, who flourished 
in the eleventh century; and by others to Jo- 
hannes de Maris, doctor of Sorbonne and a na- 
tive of England, at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. 

There were dances of the court and dances of 
the people. ‘The Morris dance, which seems to 
have been an invention of the Moors, had firml 
established itself in England in the sixteen 
century, The country dance was even of earlier 
date. The old Roundel or Roundelay has been 
described by ancient authorities as an air appro- 
priate to dancing, and would indicate little more 
than a circular dance with the hands joined. 
Among the nobler and statelier dances in vogue 
at the court of the Tudors were the Pavan (from 
pavo, a peacock), with the Galliard, a lighter 
measure, which was probably to the Pavan what 
in later years the Gavotte was to the Minuet, the 
Passamezzo, the Courant, and the Saraband. 
Sir John Elyot, who published in 1531 his book 
called the Governor, wherein he avers that dan- 
cing by persons of both sexes is a mystical rep- 
resentation of matrimony, mentions other dances, 
such as Bargenettes and Turgyons, concerning 
which no explanation can be offered, except per- 
haps that the former may be derived from Berger, 
and be something of a shepherd's dance. There 
was also an esteemed’ dance called the Branle, 
in which several persons joining hands danced 
together in a ring, which was no doubt identical 
with the Branle or Brantle mentioned by Mr. 
Pepys in his description of a grand ball at White- 
hall: ‘‘ By-and-by comes the king and queen, 





the duke and duchess, and all the great ones; 


and after seating themselves the king takes out 
the Duchess of York, and the duke the Duchess 
of Buckingham; the Duke of Monmouth my 
Lady Castlemaine; and so other lords other la- 
dies; and they danced the Brantle. After that 
the king led a lady a single Coranto; and then 
the rest of the lords, one after another, other la- 
dies. Very noble it was, and great pleasure to 
see. Then to country dances; the king leading 
the first, which he called for. . . . ‘The manner 
was, when the king dances, all the ladies in the 
room, and the queen herself, stand up; and in- 
deed he dances rarely, and much better than the 
Duke of York.” 

Dancing, however, had degenerated in King 
Charles’s time. In his Zadle- Talk, Selden 
writes of the matter in very quaint terms: ‘‘‘The 
court of England is much altered. At a solemn 
dancing, first you had the grave measures, then 
the Corantoes and the Galliards, and this kept 
up with ceremony; and at length to Trench- 
more and the cushion dance; then all the com- 
pany dances, lord and groom, lady and kitchen- 
maid, no distinction. So in our court in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time gravity and state were kept up. 
In King James’s time things were pretty well. 
But in King Charles’s time there has been noth- 
ing but Trenchmore and the cushion dance, om- 
nium gatherum, tolly polly, hoite cum toite.” 
The Trenchmore was a lively dance, mention of 
which may be found in the Pilgrim and Island 
Princess of Beaumont and Fletcher, and in the 
Rehearsal of the Duke of Buckingham. The 
last editor of Selden, ic may be noted, by alter- 
ing the word to ‘* Frenchmore,” has considera- 
bly obscured the author’s meaning. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresronDeENT. ] 
rs Burial: Cremation superseded.—How to hide 
a Diamond.—A novel Bill of Exchange.—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Retirement. 
\ HO that has come to man’s estate has been 
so fortunate as not to know a time when 
the windows of his home are darkened through- 
out the day, and one door, like that of a Blue- 
beard’s chamber, is kept locked from all, though 
an awful curiosity moves us to venture in; when 
the house is silent save for whispers and sobs ; 
when strange men in strange garb pervade it; 
and when to go out to breathe the air of heaven 
seems a deadly sin? This is because the corpse 
of one near and dear to us lies in some upper 
chamber day after day awaiting tardy interment, 
because we have endeavored to evade the laws 
of nature for a few miserable days, until the 
thing which we send forth at last to its final 
home bears no resemblance to that loved fellow- 
creature over whom we bent in reverence at his 
last hour, Now all this, it has been boldly sug- 
gested by a man of science—one Mr. Seymour 
Haden—need not and ought not to be. ‘There 
is no foundation for such a course, useless to 
the dead and dangerous as well as irksome to 
the living, save in the opinion of Mrs, Grundy. 
We adopted it and persist in it merely out of re- 
spect for a foolish convention which would per- 
suade us that this unwholesome and melancholy 
practice shows a due regard for our departed. 
Again, when the day that has been thus vainly 
put off does at last arrive, nature has so taken 
her revenge upon us that lead and wood must 
needs be used to bear our brother away ; and the 
heavy shuffling on the stairs and the dull thuds 
of a weighty burden upon ovr household walls 
are added to the mournful sounds that have so 
long filled our ears. If we have been bold and 
misguided enough to take a last look at the once 
dear face before it receives its final covering, it 
is no longer recognizable, and, what is worse, we 
are unable for the future to recall what it was 
before that change came over it which makes 
one almost doubt of immortality. Now all this, 
urges Mr. Haden, can be avoided by a little com- 
mon-sense and attention to scientific facts. The 
lead coffin, the stone sarcophagus, the brick vault, 
can only retard decay, and, in retarding it, cause 
peril to the living. ‘The more immediately the 
body is brought into contact with the kindred 
earth, the quicker all that is nauseous disappears. 
“* What under the influence of the air was putre- 
faction, in the earth is resolution; that which 
was offensive becomes inoffensive, and what was 
decay a process of transmutation.” The mode 
of proceeding which Mr. Haden recommends is 
to bury our dead while they are still themselves, 
within six-and-thirty hours at furthest after their 
decease, and not in any coffin at all. ‘* A wicker- 
work basket open at the top, with a layer of 
ferns or mosses for a bed, a bundle of sweet herbs 
for a pillow, and as much as it would contain aft- 
er the body had been placed in it of any aromatic 
or flowering plant for a coverlet-—such a covering, 
in short, as while it protected the body from the 
immediate pressure of the earth, would yet not 
prevent its resolution.” The recommendation 
seems so healthy and so good, the reasons ad- 
vanced for it are so conclusive, and the incon- 
veniences which it is designed to remove are so 
patent and universal, that it only needs a little 
moral courage to put Mr. Haden’s plan into gen- 
eral practice. It has most of the advantages of 
cremation without outraging sentimental feeling 
—though, except for cremation, it must be al- 
lowed, we should probably never have heard of 
this simple arrangement—and it will greatly di- 
minish the expenses of funerals, which at pres- 
ent are most serious items with all poor folks. 
Even among middle-class people, so sensitive are 
we to the charge of not having paid the last rites 
to our lost ones in befitting manner, the charges 
of interment often cripple the resources of those 
who have lost their bread-winner for months to 
come. Coffin, trappings, vault, will all be ren- 
dered unnecessary by Mr. Haden’s proposal, and 
the days of mourning will not be unnecessarily 
intensified by the element of horror. 
I dare say your readers will recollect the story 








of the Burgundy Diamond—now, I believe, the 
first jewel in the crown of France—which, being 
found upon the dead body of Charles ihe Bold 
after the battle of Nancy, was swallowed by the 
finder, who lived happily ever afterward, Well, 
history has repeated herself in the person of a 
gentleman recently deceased at Brussels, who 
met ‘vith a similar stroke of luck in the diamond 
mines of the Caucasus, where he was an employé 
of the Russian government. He picked up a 
brilliant of the first water and appropriated it, 
but as every one undergoes the strictest search 
on leaving the neighborhood, he cut a hole in 
the back of his neck in which he placed his 
treasure, and then waited patiently till the skin 
had grown over it; then he crossed the frontier, 
cut open his neck again, and sold the jewel to a 
diamond merchant of Amsterdam for £12,000. 
This was a better way than swallowing it, because 
subject to less inconveniences, and he never re- 
pented the two operations. What is very curious, 
the Empress of Russia—for the emperor bought 
back again what was by rights his own property 
from the first—wears at this moment outside her 
neck what this lucky gentleman wore inside. 

The last new discovery of the French press in 
relation to English matters has been made by 
the Soir newspaper, and refers to a matter of 
history. ‘*The mace,” it says, ‘‘of the Lor Maire 
de Londres (at present a visitor in our capital) 
is the very same which Cromwell flung upon the 
floor of the House of Commons, exclaiming, 
‘Take away that bauble!’” and that it ‘still 
shows traces of its fall.” 

The latest Quarterly contains an article from 
Gladstone’s pen upon the speeches of the Pope. 
That he will be doing something is certain, not- 
withstanding that he would appear to be seeking 
rest by his statement that his retirement ‘‘ is dic- 
tated to him by his personal views as to the best 
method of spending the closing years of his life.” 

The City Article of the Times is now signifi- 
cantly headed Printing-house Square—the office 
of publication—in order, I suppose, that the City 
Editor may be kept as far away from City influ- 
ences as possible. Mr. Sampson, although sub- 
peenaed by the prosecution in the case of Ru- 
bery v. Sampson and Grant, did not venture to 
put in an appearance; and I am afraid that the 
statement of the opposing counsel, that ‘‘ that 
gentleman has retired from his post as City Ed- 
itor of the Times a millionaire, but one against 
whom the execrations of the widow and the or- 
phan may well be raised,” is but too correct. I 
open my letter to record the verdict of pay mi 
which condemns Sampson—that is, the Times 
newspaper—in £500 damages. The Times’s lead- 
ing article speaks this morning of its own ‘‘ un- 
alloyed and profound mortification” in having 
employed such a man, whose relations with Bar- 
on Grant, brought to light by this trial, have filled 
it (the Times) with mingled astonishment and 
indignation. 

A German merchant in London addressed 
some New-Year’s wishes to an English friend 
with whom he had business in the provinces, in 
the following terms, “‘T wish you 365 days of 
happiness and love,’ te., etc., in the cordial 
German style, and written upon pink paper. 
Now the Englishman, who was ignorant of his 
friend’s language, and did not understand his 
** gush,” read Tage (days) as Thaler, and thought 
it wes a bill of exchange ; and it actually passed 
through a banking house as such. So if ** civil- 
ity costs nothing,” you see it may be yet worth 
a considerable sum, if you use pink paper for its 
vehicle. , 

By the new Landsturm bill two million more 
men are placed at the disposal of the German 
government in the event of war. The incident 
has made the deepest impression here, and caused 
the gloomiest anticipations. The direct losses 
caused by war, as compared with the ruin of in- 
dustry, curtailment of progress and population, 
and universal misery produced by it, are, how- 
ever, by no means so large as they are generally 
supposed to be. The total of killed or died of 
their wounds in the German army during the 
last. war was but 28,279 fighting men, and of 
disease in consequence thereof but 12,599. It is 
the non-combatants, alas! who suffer most se- 
verely, Besides the above figures, there is to be 
reckoned a ghastly item of 4009 ‘‘still missing” 
—poor wretches who have met with some worse 
end, perhaps, than on the battle-field, but who 
will be the cause of sickening hope to their friends 
at home for years to come. 

The retirement of Gladstone, by far the great- 
est statesman of modern (or perhaps any) times 
in England, and who has accomplished more ex- 
traordinary things, has been unfortunately timed 
with the publication of Earl Russell’s Recollec- 
tions and Suggestions. The little man’s anec- 
dotes of the past are interesting; notably when 
he tells us that in the “‘ good old times” he has 
known a noble lord to go out a-hunting with five 
or six members of Parliament of his own mak- 
ing, and of how one peer—out of very scorn, as 
one would think, of the Lower House—upon be- 
ing asked who should be returned for one of his 
boroughs, named a waiter at White’s Club; as 
he did not know the man’s Christian name, the 
election was declared void, but a fresh one was 
held, in which the waiter was duly elected. But 
when Lord Russell, from just abuse of evil days 
from which he helped to deliver us, goes on to 
abuse his successor in power, Gladstone, he goes 
beyond his last. He would have had things stop 
short just at the point where he himself had 
crowned the edifice, as he thought; short of the 
ballot ; short of the Irish Church Bill ; short of 
doing away with purchase in the army; short, 
in fact, of all the great measures which have 
made his immeasurably greater rival famous, and 
will do so when little ** Finality John” is forgot- 
ten. A great light has been self-extinguished in 
English politics, and has left nothing but little 
lights to supply its place. 

R. Kemace, of London, 
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Fraise of Tulle, Lace, and Flowers. 
For the foundation of this fraise cut of double black stiff lace 


two pieces from Fig. 31, Supplement, and sew them up from 57 
to 58. On the under edge of the foundation, from the middle to 
a length of seven inches and three-quarters on each side, set a 
pleated ruffle of figured black tulle two inches and a half wide, 
and sloped off toward the ends. Edge the fraise with black lace 
two inches and a half wide, which is sewed in curves on the up- 
per edge of the foundation from the middle to a length of five 
inches and a quarter on each side. Finally, trim the fraise with 
a bead border three-quarters of an inch wide and with flowers. 





Fraise of Feathers, Silk, and Crépe Lisse. 

‘Tus fraise is made of a border of gray feathers, light blue 
silk, and strips of pleated crépe lisse, and is trimmed in front 
with a bow of blue silk interwoven with strips of dark blue satin 
on the ends. ‘To make the fraise a Swiss muslin binding twenty 
inches long and seven-eighths of an inch wide is required, on 

which the strips of silk 
bordered with crépe lisse 
are sewed in curves, and 
the seam is covered with 
the feather border. ‘The 
bow of blue silk and crépe 
lisse is set on as shown by 
the illustration, 


FRAISE 











HARPER'S BAZAR, 


[Marcu 6, 1875. 


lisse and gros grain ruffles are covered each with a fold seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. Finally, trim the fichu-collar with a bor- 
der of black ostrich feathers, a pink gros grain bow, and a pink rose, 


Gros Grain and Plaid Merino Dress. 

See illustration Ladies’ and Children’s House Dresses, Figs. 4 and 6, 

Tue skirt of this dress is made of black gros grain, and is 
trimmed with a flounce and ruffles of the material. The over- 
skirt and waist are made of gray plaid merino. The trimming 
consists of cording, loops, and bows of black gros grain. First join 
on the pieces turned down in Supplement on Figs. 41-48>, 44», 
and 46, and set Figs. 43* and 43> and Figs. 44* and 44° together 
along the lines cut across according to the corresponding letters 
(see diagrams of Figs. 42-44* and 44>, Supplement, reduced to 
one-sixteenth of full size); besides this enlarge Fig. 45 eightfold, 
and transfer the figures and signs to the enlarged pattern. For 
the skirt cut of black gros grain one piece from Fig. 41, and two 
pieces each from Figs, 
42 and 43° and 43%, 
Having joined the 
breadths according to 
the corresponding fig- 
ures, face the bottom 
of the skirt with a 
strip of net sixteen 
inches wide and a strip 
of woolen material 


Fratst or Torrie, Lace, anp FLoweErs. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 31. 


Gros Grain Fichu-Collar. 

To make this fichu-collar cut of double Swiss muslin two pieces 
from Fig. 32, Supplement, sew them together from 59 to 60, and 
on the under edge of this foundation set a side-pleated ruffle of 
pink gros grain an inch and three-quarters wide, and sloped off 
toward the ends to a width of an inch and a quarter. On the up- - 
per edge of the foundation set a crépe lisse ruffle an inch and sev- S == 
en-eighths wide, and sloped off toward the ends to the width of an 
inch. This ruffle is laid in double box-pleats in the back and in - 
side pleats in front, and the seams made by setting on the crépe 


Gros Gratin Ficuv-Corrar. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 82. 





Tig. 1.—Gray Vicoone Dress. Fig. 2.—Daiss ror Fig. 3.—Dress ror Fig. 4.—Gros Grain anp Pram Fig. 5.—Gray Vicocne Dress. Fig. 6.—Gros Grain anv Prair 


Girt From 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Baox.—{See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see 


Supplement, No. VL, 
Pige. 83*, 88>-40, 


Girt From 1 To 3 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fries. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOUSE DRESSES. 


Merino Dress.—Front. Front.—[See Fig. 1.] Merino Dress.—Back. 


(See Fig. 6.] For pattern and description see [See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern see Supplement, en No. VL, For B mg see Supplement, 
No. VII., Figs. 41-51. Figs. 38*, 38>~40. No. VII., Figs. 41-51. 
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four inches wide. 
Pleat the back 
breadths, bring- 
ing X on @, 
hem the edges 
of the slit nar- 
row, pleat Figs. 
41 and 42 on the 
upper edge as in- 
dicated on the 
ttern, and 
gather the back 
breadths on the 
upper edge. Set 
the skirt on a 
belt, which is 
furnished with 
hooks and eyes 
for closing. The 
flounce, which is 
sewed on the 
back breadths of 
the skirt, con- 
sists of three ruf- 
fles, each eight 
inches and a half 
wide and sloped 
off toward ‘the 
ends to a width 
of six inches and 
a half, which are 
set together.— 
The upper rufile 
is 48 inches long, 
the second ruffle 
64 inches, and 
the lower ruffle 
73 inches long. 
The seam of 
each ruffle is 
covered with a 
narrow gathered 
standingrufflean 
inch and three- § 
quarters wide. } 
On the under Mille 


edge of the front v 

and side breadths YA . \.9 : \ 
and of the flounce . XS WE go . | \: 
set a side-pleated AS . SS 
ruffle three inch- § FG, H Hilti yy § BS SS: . . mn 


es and a quarter § ff \ . , | 
wide. For the } , Ke . aE ' ane | 
over-skirt cut of j=l te < AN Es 
plaid merino 2 = hn t ; ~ Y \ WS be 
pieces from Fig. f nW . 

45, and 2 pieces 

on the bias from 

Figs. 44* and 

44°, Join the 

front breadths 

from 19 to 20, 

face the under , 

edge with a strip Ficuu or Insertiox, Vervet Rippon, anv LAcgE. 


of the material For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 61. 
two inches and a 


half wide, at the same time 
sewing in a cording, and gath- 
er the side edges from 21 to : 
to a length of six inches. 
Bind the front breadth on the 
sides with gros grain half an 
inch wide, and fasten tapes on 
the lower corners, which are 
tied together under the back 
breadths in adjusting the over- 
skirt. Cord the back breadths 
of the over-skirt on the edge, 
excepting the top, pleat them, 
fastening the lettered X’s on 
the @ marked with the corre- 
sponding letters, and sew them 
on the front breadth so that 
22 comes on 22. Set the over- 
skirt on a belt, which is fur- 
nished with hooks and eyes for 
closing. To drape the over- 
skirt set a loop on * of Fig. 
45; on the outside of the front 
breadth, on the right side 
edge, four inches and a half 
from the bottom, set a button, 
over which is drawn the loop 
on the left back breadth. The 
loop on the right back breadth 
is drawn over a button which 
is sewed on the outside of the 
belt two inches and a half 
from the left edge. Cut the 
waist of the material and lin- 
ing from Figs. 46-51, and cut 
the sleeves from Fig. 12, No. 
I., of the present Supplement. 
Having joined all parts ac- 
cording to the corresponding 
figures, edge the waist with 
cording, furnish it with buttons 
and button-holes for closing, 
and fasten *a on * b of Fig. 
49. Seton the loops'and bows 
as shown by the illustration. 


Gros Grain and Crape 
Ball. Toilette. 

Tue trained skirt and cor- 
set waist are made of white 
gros grain. The over-skirt is 
of white crape, trimmed with 
white lace. A strip of pleated 
erépe lisse is set in the neck 
and on the under edge of the 
sleeves. Blne gros grain sash. 
Wild roses in the hair. 


Fichu of Insertion, Vel- 
vet Ribbon, and Lace. 


é Tus fichu is made of black 
Fig. 1.—Poutt pr Sore ann Lace Dress.—Bacx. guipure insertion an inch and 


YW Hi 


ZA 
A Gita ™ 


pre ny prep pean ones ti 


tH 


YY 





Fig. 2.—Poutt pe Sore anp Lace Dress.—Front. 
See Fig. 2.—[See Page 166. ]} a half wide and velvet ribbon See Fig. 1.—[See Page 166. ] 
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an inch wide, and is trimmed with black guipure 
lace three inches and a quarter wide and with 
bows of wide velvet ribbon. First join on the 
piece turned down in Supplement on Fig. 61, 
cut of paper two pieces from this pattern, and 
sew the insertion and velvet ribbon on this foun- 
dation, observing the illustration, Having sewed 
the velvet ribbon and insertion together, separate 
them from the foundation, join both parts from 
54 to 55, edge the fichu with lace, and fasten 
velvet ribbons to * on Fig. 61, and tie the ends 
in a bow in the back. 


Poult de Soie and Lace Dress, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 165. 

Tue long plain skirt and high waist with tight 
sleeves are made of blue poult de soie. The 
sleeveless polonaise of figured black tulle is 
trimmed with wide and narrow black lace. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Conripence.—Make white piqué kilt suits for your 
boy of two years. Have an under-waist of muslin or 
linen gathered to a belt—a sort of blouse habit shirt. 
Then have a kilt skirt of piqué buttoned to this, and 
wear a little jacket of piqué slashed and braided. 
There are also simple Gabrielle slips for boys not large 
enough for kilts, and also the blouses formed of three 
box-pleats with skirt and waist in one. Buff and 
gray linen and checked percales are used for these 
little fellows by mothers who do not like white alto- 
gether. Get black grenadine and make with a basque 
and long over-skirt. The blue silk should be made by 
the Worth basque dress illustrated in Bazar No. 51, 
Vol. VIL. Your white silk should have a box-pleated 
fold in the back of the skirt, a shirred tablier front, 
and a low corset waist. Get gray cashmere or plaid 
camel’s-hair for a new cuirass basque and empress 
over-skirt to wear with the sleeves and skirt of your 
gray Irish poplin. 

H. J. 8.—We can not tell you how long it is cus- 
tomary for a mother to wear mourning for her child, 
as each family has its own regulations on such sub- 
jects. 

Country-Woman.—A cuirass basque is a very plain 
basque without postilion pleating behind, and fitting 
Jong and smoothly over the hips. Make your grena- 
dine with such a basque and a deep apron, with plenty 
of pleatings and shirred ruffles on the demi-train. 

M. E. F.—We do not reply by mail. Make your 
black silk by the cut paper pattern of Worth basque 
and full-trimmed skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 51, 
Vol. VII. 

Crana.—Small fancy watch-pockets made of the 
trimming of the dress are now worn on basques. 
Those who do not like outside pockets rip one of the 
darts below the belt and put a pocket underneath. 
Most ladies now wear a belt with basques or polonaises, 
and stick the watch in the belt. 

Ay Otp Sussorisxr.—Directions for making a baby- 
jumper were given in Bazar No. 27, Vol. V. 

Dorate.—We can not answer questions concerning 
MSS. in this colamn. 

A New Svnscrien,—Ball fringe is used on serge 
dresses. 

J. H. D. S.—Use the pattern sent you, and trim with 
bias silk facings and shirred ruffles. 

A. B. C.—Our March and April numbers will con- 
tain patterns for thin dresses. The patterns of Girl's 
Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar No. 5, Vol. VIIL, will 
suit you. Price 25 cents for the whole set of patterns. 

E. F. R.—Get darker blue silk for sleeves and over- 
skirt of your blue silk dress, Make kilt skirts with 
jackets for your little boy. 

Manrion.—Get a brown or gray cashmere suit for a 
traveling dress to be married in. Make with a cuirass 
basque and empress over-skirt. Have a hat of chip 
the color of the dress, trimmed with the silk used for 
the dress trimming. 

A Svunsortser.—Seal-skin furs are worn by ladies of 
fifty years, and indeed of any age. 

M. A. R.—We do not furnish goods by mail or make 
any purchases for our readers, 

G. W. A.—Shirring is likely to continue in fashion, 
Side pleating is the prettiest trimming for alpaca. 
Make your alpaca with a pleated waist and put side 
pleating on the skirt. Sashes are draped in loose, long- 
looped bows on the left side. 

H. Z, H.—A cuirass basque and long apron-front 
over-skirt trimmed with silk pleatings is the design 
for a camel's-hair suit. 

L.—Square camel’s-hair shawls cost from $100 up- 
ward. Decca shawis are wrought all in one piece. 

Mas. E. P. R.—A fold of crape eighteen inches deep 
will look well on your bombazine skirt. You should 
have a long basque covered with crape, or else a polo- 
naise widely bordered. 

Wisocran.—Make a striped basque and over-skirt, 
with sleeves and lower skirt of plain brown. 

Mrs. B. G.—Chestnut brown silk or cashmere will 
go well with your silk-like sample. Make sleeves of 
the pieces like the skirt, and have basque, over-skirt, 
and flounces of dark brown, 

Mrs. G. C. W.—Get black Spanish lace or else the 
white net with silver spangles for an apron and trans- 
parent sleeves of your wine-colored silk. The pattern 
sent you is fully described in Bazar No. 1, Vol. VIIL 
We do not furnish cloth models, and we do not com- 
bine with the paper you mention, 

M. L. B.—It is not customary to put jet trimming 
on mourning dresses in the first year of mourning. 
There is no time prescribed for wearing mourning in 
this country; each family has its own customs, 

Jostt.—Make your light blue silk a basque, with 
heart-shaped neck, trimmed with paler blue silk pleat- 
ings and Valenciennes lace standing around the neck 
and drooping over the wrists. Have the antique 
sleeves straight, close, and-only reaching to the elbow. 
Make the sleeves of alternate stripes of the two shades 
of silk, with a lace ruffle around the elbow, and a bow 
of the two shades. 

0. C.—Get chinchilla gray silk for a spring suit, and 
trim with darker gray. Pleatings and shirred flounces 
of the same are the best trimmings for black silk 
dresses that are worn in the street as well as house; 
fringe is also appropriate, Small jet or onyx ear-rings 
would be in taste with your traveling suit. 

Quren1z.—We shall continue to give instructive ar- 
ticles on the subject of house furnishing and kindred 
subjects that are especially useful and interesting to 
ladies, but have no present intention of collecting 
these scattered papers in book form. If you want to 
get them entire, you must take the Bazar regularly. 

Ax Oxp Sussonmer.—Eliza Tabor is the author of 
St. Olave’s.—Cut the ends of your hair occasionally to 
prevent them from splitting. 








Coryine Wurri.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Novelties in Laces, 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, 
APRONS, TIES, SCARFS, 





H.W. SHAW, 
1105 Broadway, 8 doors from 5th Ave. Hotel. 


Comfort, Elegance, Style. 
Ladies, 


ASK FOR 


Holbrook & l.udlow’s 


SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES. 


The French Last and English Channel a 
Specialty. The most Perfect veTick NY Ele- 
gant Goods made. 


GOSSAMER WATER-PROOFS 


AND GOSSAMER LEGGINS 
FOR LADIES, GENTLMEN, AND MISSES. 
Gossamer Hats & Caps for Gentlemen. 


Silver Medal and ome awarded us by MASS. 
MECHANICS’ a and FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE FAIR, PHILA., 1st. 

The Water-Proofs for Ladies are made in all the de- 
sirable sha} from the Gossamer rubber cloth, which 
has the following to recommend it for general adop- 
tion, viz. : They are perfectly impervious to water ; ot 
affected by the heat or cold of the atmosphere ; so light 
that a garment ee only 12 to 16 oz.; never absorb 
any water; will roll into a pac! so small +4 they 
can be easily carried in the Poouat when not in use; 
look like a black silk, and are the most convenient and 
comfortable garment ever owned 4 A by Bog” For 
gentlemen’s wear they are made in the k, Talma, 
and Ulster form. The Leggins for Ladies and Misses 
are made as strong as a boot, fit the form as —_— 
as a kid glove, being the only real Water-proof Leggin 
ever sale for ladies’ use. The Gentlemen's Legs ~ 
are made large to draw on over the boot and 
The Gentlemen’s Gossamer Hat and Cap weig bat 
two oz.; and, as a= are packed and sold in a 6-inch 
leather wallet, all will see the convenience of owning 
hr a for an Illustrated Circular, with Price-list. 

are for sale by first-class Dry-Goods and 
Rubber Houses in the United States and Canadas. 
A. K. YOUNG & CONANT WDRF°G CO., 
71 Sudbury St., Boston. 

N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 

are not sold at retail, we will, on receipt of price named, 








send by mail the following, viz.: 1 56-inch ies” Cape 
for $8 25; 1 pair ies’ or Gent’s 00; 
Gent's Sack, any size ordered, for $10; it’s Has : 


1 Gent 's Cap, $1 25. 4-4 Gosssamer Chath per yard, 
Removal to 820 B’way, 
one block above Stewart's. 
The only Baby Carriage. 
Send for Circular. 
Lewis P. Treats. 





Ww A) 
say 





Starr & Mareas, 


No. 22 John St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control. 


‘ 


S. T. TAYLOR'S 








Patented System ri Dress -Catting. 


The above cut will represent how totally unlike a 


chart is this ——. — of cutting. It is based 
on mathematical ciples; is the only perfect one; 
and is similar to the method of cutting used by the 


best tailors. A knowledge of it will enable the most 
oa to cut ef | garment for any figure. 8. 


sen representing the yg modes. 
tterns of manilla 
T imported arnals Le Bon Ton,” 
‘AYLOR’s im) 8, m Ton,” 
“La Mode iceate,” ant and ba pt avy de la Mode,” rank 
first among Parisian journals. Subscriptions will be 
received for them by al News Agents, or by 
S. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N.Y. 


pai LOTTA BUSTLE. 


aiipome Award- 
the Ameri- 
nstitute A.W. 








to suit every style of 
dress, Wholesale Depots: 


801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


The Tribune Extras. 
PAMPHLET SERIES, 


No. 9.—Illustrated Lectures on Astronomy, by 
Richard A. Proctor, and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz at 
the Anderson School. 

No. 15.—Discoveries on the site of Ancient Troy 
(Letters b fa Bayard Taylor); Brown-Séquard’s Lectures 
on the Nerves; Proctor’s Farewell Lectures on As- 
tronom 


No. 9. —Meetings of nd National Academy of 
Science, April, 1874, and th erican Oriental So- 
ciet » May, 1874; Brown-Séquard on the Double Brain; 
Ex n-General Hammond on the Effects of Al- 
. T. Fields on Longfellow, &c. 
e Year of Science. Illustrated. C: 

and Biela’s Comets; Chemistry’s Centennial ; oa 
. lartord, ‘Association and ‘hilological Convention 


ll on Science and Rel 

ife sal Bolten Addresses) ; f. Owen on 
liest History; McCosh’s Reply to Tyndall. 

uno _25.—Gladstone on the Vatican iawent (in full); 


91 White St., N.Y, 








ion; Huxley 





FOR ALL SEW- 
ING-MACHINES 
can be obtained 
= about one-half 


he usual rates by 
ordering direct. Singer’s, 40 cents pene doz.; Wheeler 
& Wilson, 60 cents; Howe’s, 50 cents; Grover & = 
ker, 50 cents Se tot others in proportion. Enclose th 


amount, and will be orrned ety —. 
Address DEFIANCE LE CO. 
Brosdway. Ni ew York. 


THREE PAIR 


_ Se ale = tere a, $2 75. Any 
co or wes size. le pair sen on receipt 0: 
A large stoc ner; Lace Goods, 








e aad 
les sent f ened, lication “4 
YLOR’S BAZAAR, 358 8th Ave., N. ¥. 





Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
SPOONER’S BOSTON MARKET 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 
over 150 illustrations, mailed free 


VEGETABLE 
to applicant. 


SEEDS. W. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


en tUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


or illustrated Price- List of 
reliable Ha ‘Goods, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 





FLOWER 
SEEDS. 








way, opposite A, T. Stewart’s, New York. 
, Manufacturer of 











can be easily ferred to any 
jas to imitate | the most besutiful painting. Also 5 
Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents. Agents 
wanted, Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 1 Pme St., New York. 


LOBE BIRD MEDICINE.—For birds of all kinds, 
while — oe breeding. An excellent 





remedy for most ‘or sale by druggists and 
bird-dealers ; 25c. seheule ey ak by the SINGER 
GRAVEL PAPE COMPANY, mn St., N. Y. 





PORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
\ cae and ‘oratin, Gachions ond eabennetion. 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


by my STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
pouREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 








"s and Acton’s Replies. 

No. a det Bible and Science. . Lectures by Dr. J. 
W. Dawson, Principal of McGill College, Montreal, 
and the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 

Either of the above pamphlets Tnailed to any address 
in the United States on receipt of price (20 cents each), 
three for 50 cents; or any = with Tuz Trarsune AL- 
Manao for 1875 also for 50 

All of the pamphlets pet mee for $1. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
Lady should have 


Every ~ ; 
lapham’s Under-Braider, 
Only jo dented 
ment ever invented. 
to all widths of Draidand: tew- 

8 


on Syrengaiae. Nopaper patterns 
used. Sent, post- peldon on receipt 
: = ahead Say what machine a 
es Agents wanted ev yy! a 

: Send for circular. Address 
Lapuam Mreg. Co., Marion, O. 


HARPER'S Basie more WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


"PRRBRT te ry to pA gt my Sbrier in the | Untied Staten 4 
lare by the Publishers. 


Pps. ~ aS ne Harrer’s Weexty, and Harerr’s 
Bazakz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 


Postage 
Copy of either the Macazune, Wrexty, or 














An Extra 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, extra : Postage free, 

The Volumes of the Magazivg commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When nc time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

—— to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 

ie to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 

S fost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terese ror Anvertistnec tn Harper's WeextY anp 
Harper’s Bazar. 
's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
outa e Page, $4 00 per Line—each deneetio. 
8 Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
94 25 per Lise—soch insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
F® ENCH Paper and Block Stamping-Patterns. 
Circulars and samples of 100 patterns free. 
BENTLEY & BRO., 273 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
182 Lexington St.,Baltimore,Md. 


GAME BELT. p.ccTit Free. 


Agents wanted. RUDULPH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 


The only house in this city where all goods are 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. Satisfaction 
Eoeeneeee in every case or goods returnable. All the 
atest — of Coiffures on hand in large variety, in- 
cluding the Catogan. 








PRICE-LIST. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed: 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight. eesecocscesees 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight...... 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight...... eee 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight.............0.++ 
SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 
LONG SINGLE CURLS, naturally cury. 

18 in., $1 50; 22 in., $2 00; 24 in., $2 50; 26 in., $4 C0, 
Frizett ttes, 25c., 50c., * and $1 00 per yard. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, z% 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN ne 224 STS., N. Wes 
UP STAIRS. 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all ‘the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
EHARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
LADIES’ iz MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
PP 2 OR a ae No. 
DOUBLES BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE = 











INR a RR eS 82 
ENGLISH - WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ @ 
DEMI -POLONAISE bh “sabe SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DO BLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “6 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 43 


w sleeves oe CLOAK, with Cape and é 
ee 


BOY ‘s WARDROBE, Back Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and yeas 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 62 

Vol, VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walkin Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Sapes ler Puntaloons 


(for youth from 8 to 15 are «4 
ENGLISH BA obs LO. GOV ER-SKIRT, and 
PP RIEPIIUNIEE, 3 vc vais sccnccecssvscsscs ad | | 
HENRI TROLS POLONAISE WALKING 
A ds cod anes epekvughnensh ageades ses 504 * 18 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... “ 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt aud 
Demi-Trained Skirt... .....-..ccceereeeceees mi | 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. a 


VALOIS DEMI-P LONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING ag (Postillion Basque 


and English Ridin; Pic on vesecagesacence “« 93 
— omy E,w Es Loos Apron and Demi- 
Trained Skirt. .......scccccscccesseses:coces “ 3 


GIRL’'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and 5rd (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “* 25 


PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
ACK ey DEMLTRAINED SKIRT... “ of 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........+.-+.. « 33 
LADY'S GABRIELLE W mink. “ 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, END DEMI- TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.............. “@ 


ck. 

ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH 
POCEETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... * 41 

CUIRASS POLONAISE Naf meg oe SUIT.... “ 43 


ENGLISH woe E, with Long Apron - -Front 
and Clin on Trained Skirt........... “ 48 
DOUBLE- Rl ASTED WALKING JACKET, 


Empress Over-ski = Walking Skirt..... « 50 
WORTH BA FULL- TRAINED 
TRIMMED KinT pe euasdasedaéee sekike “ 61 

Vol. VITT. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 

LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. are | 

LONG FUR. LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- | 


‘Trai MI oi i sbanunexsces éeanséeesoat~ “. 8 
GIRL’S "WARDROBE, French Sacqne, with Di- 
onal Front, Round Over - skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for "girl from 5 to 15 
years old). 

The ates a will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust M Dealers lied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE NEW REM- 
EDY for Rupture fur- 


Preeeeeeri iste Sete 











nished by the ELASTIC 

i eo Pg > TRUSS “con NY. at 
0. roadway, New 

~ Pork City, is now the 
‘ & only real remedy for Her- 


nia. The Px ry nd 
- of the United a, 
‘stints at Westingnens Dee ar- 
ranged with Truss Company to supply their new 
Truss to the soldiers and sailors, nslon as a sew 
may need it. It has received the at the 
great Cincinnati ition, also the iighest medal of 
the great Fair of the American Institute for 1873 at 
New York. The Committee say that the Elastic 
'Trusses-sold at 683 Broadway are superior to all 
others on exhibition, or that have heretofore come to 
our knowledge, in their perfect age tg to the 
reson, and also in the comfort with w retain 


The bowels, te. Call or send for a Circular. Suffer- 
ing from rupture is entirely unnecessary. 
sent by mail. 


Trusses 
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IMPORTANT 


TO COUNTRY PURCHASERS. 


Baayen Wrap in Tycoon and plain reps, collars, 
Py ok d pocke trimmed with quilted satin, $4 25, 
Bince and 3a Colored Cashmere Wrappers, quilted sat- 


in down entire front, $10, $13, $15, $18. 
Calico Wrappers, neat patterns, $1 25, $1 38, $1 63. 
CambricWrappers, choice st. les, $1 15, 92,32 25, $2 50. 
Calico Suits, neat patterns, $1 88, $2 95, $2 50, $2 75. 
Cambric Suits, neat myer bg 5, 

Black a Suits, stylishly made, $23, $28. 

Black and Colored Cashmere Suits, silk trimmed, 

Bla — $30, $33, $35, $38. 

Silk Suits, $45, $50, $55, $60. 


“You can make all your purchases at lowest city 
prices by sending for our Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List of Silks, Dress Goods, Ready-made Costumes 
and Undergarments, Wedding and Infants’ Trousseaux, 
Millinery and Laces, &c.,&c. Sent free by applying to 


Richard Meares, 


Cor. 6th Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


STERN BROS. 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., New York, 
Are now opening their Spring Importations of 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES 


In Street and Evening Shades. 
TWO BUTTONS, - $1 31 | FOUR BUTTONS, $1 50 
THREE “ - 181} SIX as 1 75 








A magnificent assortment of shades. 
Cam They are acknowledged to be the Best low 
price Kid Glove in the World!!! 
—_—_—_ 
AFTER YOU TRY THEM ONCE 
YOU WILL WEAR NO OTHERS, 


rs aera wet 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 


STERN BROTHERS, New York. 


IT WILL PAY 


You to invest a few dollars in tickets in Putte Libra- 
ry of Kentucky Concert and Drawing of 


27th FEBRUARY. 


Positively No Postponement. 
A Drawing on 27th, 


or Money Refunded. 


Whole Tickets, $50. Halves, $25. Tenth, or each 
Coupon, $5. Eleven Whole Tickets, $500. 
—_—— 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


Death of Gov. Bramlette—Action of the 
Trustees—A Successor Appointed— 
No More Postponements—Drawing 
Certain February 27th. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, Jan. 16, 1875, it was re- 
solved that C. M. Briggs, Esq., who under the 
late Hon. Tho. E. Bramlette, was the real busi- 
ness manager of the gift concerts already given 
in aid of the Public Library of Kentucky, be and 
he is hereby authorized to take the place made 
vacant by the death of said Bramlette, in the 
management of the affairs of the fifth and last 
gift concert, and that the drawing announced 
for Feb. 27, 1875, shall positively and unequivoc- 
ally take place on that day without any further 
postponement or delay on any account whatever. 

R. T. DURRETT, Pres, 

Joun S. Carn, Secretary. 

—_—@———. 

Hereafter all communications relating to the 
Fifth Concert should be addressed to the under- 
signed, and I pledge myself that the drawing 
shall come off February 27th, or that every 
dollar paid for tickets shall be returned. 

C. M. BRIGGS, Agent and Manager, 

Room 4, Public Library Building, 

Louisville, Ky. 














For Tickets, or information, address 

THO. E. BRAMLETTE, Agent and Manager, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Ky,, or THOS. i. HAYS & CO., 609 Broad- 
way, N. 


$15 to $25 PER DAY! 


Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s Celebrated 
AUTOMATIC FAMILY KNITTING - MACHINES. 
ye ee inducements offered to first-class Gen- 
eral Agents. For C'rcular and full particulars, address 

BICKFORD KNiTTING-MACHINE MFG. CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ANTED __AGENTS are 


« Wanted to sell, 
by py Standard Books 
that will welcomed in every house- 
hold, viz.: A new and popular Drorionary or Re- 
LIGIOUS Kwow.xper, by Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
late Dr. Livinestone’s Last Jovrnats, The great 
CyroLopapia oF BrsticaL, THEOLOGIOAL, AND Eoo.r- 
B1AsTIOAL LITERATURE, & ‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable books. Experienced agents and those 
that mean business are requested to address, for fur- 
ther particulars, AVERY BILL 

Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


fp) ert in Stock Privileges often 
() jonas to Fortune. The WALL 
190); EVIE Wexplainsthe operation. 
Be copy, also pamphlet free. J. Hrox- 
* tine & Co., Bankers & Brokers, 72 B’w ay. 

















a week and egg to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samplesfree. C. 
M. Linineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 


PER DAY. One mt writes, “‘ Have 

sold “8 of your Chromos in 5 seve.” 
J. H. BUFF@RD’S SONS. 

490 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


$6029) 
$10 2 2 


erms free. 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. KHRICH’S, 


NOW OPEN: 
Spring I er tAMON | signth Avenue and 2Ath St,, N.Y. 
We respectfully ene y A ws attention of ladies to our 


magnificent assortmen 


Laties ‘Tndervear 


Pr. use only the best muslins, trimmed with fast- 

embroideries, sew with lock-stitch machines, and 

ih oa arantee our prices very much lower than any 

ever Srtered in this ci We also make a specialty of 

the FINEST FRENCH UNDERW EAR, sewed and 

embroidered by hand. We have this week received 
another invoice containing aing Extraordinary Bargains. 


Embroideris, 


Just received, another immense invoice of FINE 
NEEDLEWORK EDGINGS & INSERTINGS, which 
were ordered before the late advance in prices, and will 
be sold accordingly. Ladies will please notice that our 
embroideries are made on first-class muslins, ere all 
close woven, and warranted fast edge. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave., near 24th § St. 


A DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


“eT hee NURSERY, Bloomington, Il.— 


F. K. Pu@nix. Spring lists free, or the set of 
four Catalogues post free for twenty cents, 


INE YAR OAP 


ORUGGISTS ND GROCERS. 


4-4 Family and Shirting Linens, 
LINEN SHEETINGS, ALL WIDTHS. 
TABLE DAMASKS, BY THE YARD. 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS AND NAPKINS. 
HUCK AND DAMASK TOWELS. 
BATH TOWELING AND TOWELS, 
RUSSIA CRASH, &c., &c. Also, 
A full supply of every description of 


White Goods, &c., 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 





Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street, 


SPRING IMPORTATION. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have opened a fine line of new designs in 
Paris Printed Percales,and 
Foulard Cambrics. 
Broadway, corner Nimetecath Street. 


Cris VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
tession. PHacipal depot 543 Broadway, New Yo: 


YONSTANTINES 


D FOROS OLD. BY 
The First and Main Object of Reading is to get Information. 
HOOKER’S 
CHILDS BOOK OF NATURE. 


Part I. Plants, 60 cts.; 
Light, Heat, &c., 65 cts. 













































Part II. Animals, 65 cts.; Part III. Air, Water, 
The Three Parts bound in one volume, $1 60. 





As @ READING - BOOK FOR ScHOoLs, as a class-book for beginners in ScrENCE, and as an 
aid in training children in HABITS OF OBSERVATION, this book is 


ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT A RIVAL. 





UNANIMOUS ADOPTION IN BOSTON. 

The Boston School Board, after a three years’ trial of it as a fermitted book, at a meeting 
held February 11th, 1874, made it a reguired text-book in all the Grammar Schools, by the unan- 
imous adoption of the following order: 

Ordered, That Hooker’s “Child’s Book of Nature” be introduced as a text-book in all the 
Grammar Schools. 

ADOPTED AS A READER IN NEW YORK CITY. 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW York, Dec. 30, 1874. 

At a meeting of the Boarg of Education, held December 16th, 1874, Hooker’s “ Child’s Book 
of Nature” was adopted for use as a Reader in the Public Schools of New York City. 

LAWRENCE D. KIERNAN, Clerk of the Board of Education. 


IT HAS ALSO BEEN ADOPTED AND IS NOW IN USE IN 
Cambridge, Mass, Bangor, Me. 
Lowell, Mass. Lewiston, Me. 
New Bedford, Mass. Augusta, Me. 
Newton, Mass. Manchester, N. H. 
Lynn, Mass. Port Huron, Mich. 
Taunton, Mass. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Orange, N. J. Norwich, Conn. 
Burlington, Iowa. Keokuk, Iowa. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From WiuiaM A. OWEN, Principal of Grammar School 37, New York City. 

I am using Hooker’s “Child’s Book of Nature” in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades of my 
school as an extra Reader. One hour each day is occupied in reading "and discussing the contents 
of this book, and the hour thus employed is always one of surpassing interest. As a number of 
our pupils leave our schools at the completion of the Fifth Grade, the use of this book gives them 
an amount of valuable information that they would not otherwise obtain, and at the same time 
Sorms a taste for healthy and instructive reading. 

From THOMAS TASH, Supt. of Public Schools, Lewiston, Me. 
It is equally popular with the School Board, parents, teachers, and children. We are extend- 
ing its use every year. 
From W.S. Perry, Supt. of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
We have never been able to secure as expressive and natural reading in any other book. 
From Rev. JOHN WoRCESTER, Chairman of School Committee of Newton, Mass. 


It is of great use in our lower Grammar classes, both as a reading-book and as a store of valu- 
able lessons. We should hardly know how to get on without it. 


And in many other 
places. 








BuRLINGTON, Iowa, Oct. 21, 1874. 
At a regular meeting of the School Board, Hooker’s “ Child’s Book of Nature” was adopted 
for use as a text-book in the city schools. A. C. HUTCHINSON, Secretary. 


From Guo. M. GAGE, City Supt. of Schools, St. Paul, Minn, 
Hooker’s “ Child’s Book of Nature” is incomparably the best. book in the field which it oc- 


cupies, and should be in use in all the schools of our State. A fair trial is all that is needed to 
prove its excellence. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to intro- 
duction sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school 
officer on application, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’'S Last JOURNALS.’ The 
Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Af 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. Continued bya Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Snfferin sunines 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma and Susi. 
Honace Water, R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, 
oe ge With Maps and Lilustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


II. 

TALMAGE’'S SPORTS THAT KILL. Sports that 
Kill. By T. De Witr Tatmaeg, Author of “ First 
Series of Sermons,” ‘Second Series of Sermons,” 
“Old Wells Dug Out,” &c. Phonographically Re- 
at and Revised. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 


Ii. 

NORDHOFF’S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Sociul Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuantes Norpsorr, ,With Illustrations, 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. Iv 

v. 


MYERS’S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the — of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepo with 
some Notes on India and the Conbeinton iima- 
layas. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. ¢ 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform with the ** Bazar Boox or 
Deoogum” and “ Bazaz Boox or Heautu.”) 

VL. 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Ismait, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samvusg. W. 
Baxxr, Pasua, M.A., F.2.8., F.R.G.S. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty full - “Fane Ilius- 
trations by ZwroxzR “ Donann. 8yo, Cloth, $5 00, 


VII. 

GLADSTONE’S VATICAN DECREES. The Vat- 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Political —— =r Cpe Right Hon. W. 
E. Giapstone, M.P. To — are added: A His- 
tory of the Vatican Council; together with the Latin 
and English text of the Papal ¢ yllabus and the Vat- 
ican Decrees. By the Rev. Puiie Souarr, D. D. 
from his forthcoming “ History of the Creeds of 
Christendom.” S8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

VIIL. 

THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, Hints for the Tol- 

let. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


CHARLES READE’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuaries Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “Foul 
Play,” &c. Witha Portrait. 8vo, Paper, 15 cents, 

xX. 

WOLF’S WILD ANIMALS. The Life and Habits 
of Wild Animals. Illustrated from Designs by Jo- 
sePpu Wor. Engraved by J. W. snl Reweae 
Wuymrrr. With moots wo Letter- Press by Dan- 
1zL Grraup Ex.i07, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 4to, Cloth, $4 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BLACK’S The Maid of Killeena, and Other Stories. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. ee 


Miss BRADDON'’S A Strange World. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cen 

OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. By Mary Czor Hay. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. _ 


HAGARENE. By tne Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FARJEON’S At the Sign ‘of the Silver Flagon. 8vo, 
Paper, 40 cents. at 

Miss BRADDON’S Lost for Love. 
Paper, 75 cents, 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


GIBBON’S In Honor Bound. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Morey. 
per, 50 cents. 


Svo, Pa- 


Mrs. EILOART’S The Love that Lived. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, 


FARJEON'’S Jessie Trim. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS. 


By Groner Man- 
VILLE Fenn. 


8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


JACK’S SISTER; or, Trne to Her Trust. 
Dora Havers. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A SACK OF GOLD. By the Author of “ Joseph the 
Jew." 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. (Lissary Epirton.) 
Harper's Illustrated Library Edition of Wilkie Col- 
lins’s Novels. With Portrait on Steel by Halpin. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume, 

Antonina. —Armad: ile.—Basil.— Hide - and - Seek.— 
Man and Wife.—No Name.—Poor Miss Finch.—The 
Dead Secret.—The Moonstone.—The New Magdalen. 
—The Woman in White.—After Dark, and Other Sto- 
ries.—Queen of Hearts.—My Miscellanies. 


HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Elegant and 
Cheap. 8vo. With Original and Characteristic Il- 
lustrations by American and British Artists. 

Oliver Twist. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00.— 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.— 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25.—David Copperfield. 8vo, Paper, $1 00: Cloth, 
$1 50.—Dombey and Son. 8y0, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Nicholas Nickleby. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Bleak House, 8vo, Paper, $i 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
—Pickwick Papers. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
—Little Dorrit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $i 50.— A 
Tale of Two Cities, Svo, aper, 50 cents: Cloth, $1 00. 
—Barnaby Rudge. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
The above vols, are now ready, Others in preparation, 


By Miss 


ty Hanper & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part ef the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 

e@~ Harper's Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 





|HARPER & BROTHERS, 
| 


FraNKLin Square, N. Y, 
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Ax Irish school-master re- 
cently informed his pupils 
that the. feminine gender 
should be,applied to all ships 
and vessels afloat, except mail 
steamers and men-of-war. 


———.> —— 
LITTLE JOHNNY'S COM- 
POSITIONS. 


THE MOTH. 
This is the jocky wich spiles 
my father’s bes close by eat- 
in, and then roases hisself in 
the cannle. Wen he is in 
the close he is that little and 
meek you wuddent be a frade 
to leave the baby with him, 
but he tunnles woolen like he 
was a rale way enjinear, and 
~ father he says the worse 
of it is he never ae you a 
essimate of wot the improove- 
ment is a goin to coss you. 
But were he gits his wings, 
and wy he wants ’em of wen 
he is got ‘em, is wot floors 
me! think it wad be a 
presus good job if he wud 
cremate hissef before he was 
a draper. 

When ole gaffer Peterses 
dotter, wich is Missus Dop- 

y, was to our house, her 
baby was lef in the drawn 
room wile the wimmin fokes 
was up stairs a gigglin like 
the l ways does at their 
selfs, and it was evening, and 
the windose was open for 
summer, and we h the baby a yellin awfle! Wen 
they went in to it Missus Doppy said its poor teeths, 
and my mother said take that pin out of its close, and 
my sister said wot had it been eatin, but Billy he lit 
the gas, and toe was a hole hanfie of moths cot in its 
hair, wich is ‘ike its mother, for the moths thot 
its head Was a)~.ap with a globe on it. Then Missus 
Doppy eet down and comed ’em out with her fingers, 
and said a things, how fond they was of chilern, 
but I took notice they dident none git away a live. 

Fore I git done I'll tell you a other story about a red 
heded baby, wich will make you laughf, cos it is so 
funny, but not true like thisn. 

There is a kine of. moth call the dess head moth, 
wich as a skul on its back, not a real skul but jus mark 
that way. Jack Briley, the sailer, says it is a piret, 
and the skul is run up to sho no quorter to the other 
moths, but wen I tole him it wasent run up, he said it 
was painted on their upper decks, wich was the same 
thing and better, st, One the moths wich is merchent 
mens can't see it til theyre close along side. 

Moths is cover with a kine of powder like wat my 
mother dabs on to the baby wen he is wosh, and thats 
wy some fokes call ‘em millers, but were is their wite 
hats Ide like to no. 


‘WOODPECKERS. 


These fellere works as carpenters, but they wndl 
make more money if they wud go in for cole minin, 
cos.a man wich had a cole mine went down to were 
his men was to work and said if they diddent work 
fasser he was a goin to git some woodpeckers, wich 
wuld dig out more cole in a hour than they did all day. 


A WEEK OF 








Tue Day Arrer.—Torkents or Rain anv Rivers oF 


Mup anv S usu. 


Tue AMBUSCADE ON THE RooF. 





Then the men held a 
meetin, and all struck, 
for they thot, the men 
did, that woodpeckers 
was some new fangle 
mashine, and wen the 
man said they was birds, 
and it was all a joke, one 
ole miner he spoke up 
and said hede like to kno 
wot birds was, but a oth- 
er feller he said he new 
wot birds was well enuf, but hede like to be tole wot 
jokes was. 

Woodpeckers hammers a tree full of holes and gits 
werms out, but I spect wen one is a gittin’em out a 
other is a goin to the holes ahed of him and stickin 
’em in, and now for the story wich I said I wud! tel 
you, 

Once a man wich lived in the woods was cuttin down 
trees, and he had so many chilren that his wife cud- 
dent mind ’em all to home, so he tuke the baby with 
him and laid it on a stuznp'wile he workt. The bab 
was red heded, and the woodpeckers there is red heded, 
too, and one was a settin on a libm. ieee | soon the 
baby begun to cri, and wen the woodpecker see its 
mouth open and herd it a crine it thot to itsef poor 
thing, were is your ole birds, you mus be offle hungry, 
lle see if I can do any thing for you ; and wen the man 
come up to the baby to say gitchy, gitchy; gitchy, he 
see the woodpecker drop a long red werm in the babys 
mouth and fly back to the lim. . Then the man pull out 
the werm and lookt at the woodpecker and said my 


Tue Victim on THE STREET. 








good feller, if you keep 
a bordin house here wot 
is your terms? But the 
woodpecker only srugged 
its sholders like a French 
man, as if it said you 
ugly theef, I bleeve if it 
wasent hatch out yet you 
wuld suck the eg like a 
cuckoo ! 


——————_—— 
A boy who had served 
in a grocery store for two weeks came home highly 
elated the other night and told his father he had been 
promoted. 
*“ How ?” asked the old man. 
“Why, I’ve been down cellar all the time sorting 
over potatoes, and now they’ve raised me up stairs to 
pick over beans !” 





When is water not water ?—When it’s dripping. 


ic. 

A country pastor said to one of his feminine con- 
srogation. * Are you bappy aj 

“Yea, Sir,” she repli ; “I feel as though I were in 
Beelzebub'’s bosom.” 

“Not in Beelzebub's !” 

“ Well, some of the patriarchs ; I don’t care which.” 

—_~— - —— 


- A wag, in “‘what he knows about ge gives a 
very good plan to remove widows’ weeds. He says a 
good-looking man has only to say, “‘ Wilt thou?” and 
they wilt. 


Tue Resutt. 





Carrrar: Game yor Cotp 
Weraturs—Jumping at con- 
clusions, 


—_—<—_~>——_— 
How To rent tar Wricat 
or A Fisu—By his scales. 


————_._>——_—_ 
Tar Tax wHion prRessrs 
MOST HEAVILY on Sonoon- 
Boys—Syn-tax. 


——@——___ 
Mitxine tux Parson.—A 
poor old man in a countr: 
village had been in the habit 
of receiving from the 
of the parish a pint ot milk 
daily. At his death the old 
man —_ a ny ~ —— he 
eat! the ly pint of 
mnie to his brother. 


—— 

A clergyman was sent for 
suddenly to go.to a cottage, 
where he found a man in bed. 

“Well, my friend,” said 
the pastor, “what induced 
you to send for me ?” 

The patient, who was rath- 
er deaf, appealed to his wife. 
“* What does he say ?” 

“He says,” shouted the 
woman, “ what the deuce did 
you send for him for ?” 


EE CHS OB 

A Harv Lotr—The con- 
tents of one’s water-jug these 
cold mornings, 


> 

A patent-medicine vendor 
who was dilating to a large 
crowd upon .the wonderful 
efficacy of his iron bitters, pronounced them all-potent 
in building up an “iron constitution.” 

“ That is so, that is so,” said a by-stander. ‘‘ What 
he tells you is a fact, gentlemen, every word of it.” 

“Hear that, will you?” cried the delighted quack ; 
“here is a man who has used the bitters, and can rec- 
ommend them.” 

“No, not exactly that,” replied the old fellow; “I 
have never used the stuff myself, hut, you see, my 
friend Jenkins did, and they jest saved his life. "You 
see, Jenkins had taken the bitters jest one week be- 
fore he was shoved in prison for something. He was 
stripped of every thing in the shape of iron about him, 
and yet he made a bar and worked his way ont. He 
had taken this man’s iron bitters, d’ye mind. And 
what does Jenkins do but open a vein in his arm, and 
took iron enough out of his blood to make a crow-bar, 
and pried the gates open with it and let himself out.” 

The vendor set his dog at him. 


—_——~-—— 
AN awrut Swe_t—The cheek, after a toothache. 


om 

An elderly gentleman, returning home on Sunday 
from church, n to extol the merits of the sermon 
to his son.. The following short dialogue tells the 
story: 

“T have heard, Frank,” said the old tleman, 
“one of the most delightful sermons ev delivered 
before a Christian y. It carried me to the gates 
of heaven.” 

““ Well, I think,” replied Frank, “ you'd better have 
one in, for you will never. have such another 
chance.” 











Two Hours Later.—‘ Boo-oo! 
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‘Tue Next Morninc.—Every Tuinc Frozen Harp, And so SLIPPERY. 


*“Goop Gracious ! 
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WINTER-EXPERIENCES OF A FOREIGNER IN NEW YORK. 
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Next Day.—Snow up To THE Roors. LOCOMOTION UNDER 
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Finatty, Foc! Frarrut FINALE TO THE FOREIGNER IN 


tHE ConFusION AND GLoom oF Broapway. 








